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ABOUT THE BRINGING A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE SERIES 



This set of supplementary classroom materials is part of the Bringing a 
Global Perspective Series. The purpose of this book, and other volumes 
In Lie fieri as, Is to provide Instructional materials and strategies 
which teachers of high school social studies can use to enrich their 
curriculum. 

The Origins of the Materials 

During the fall and winter of 1981/82, fifteen Central Ohio high school 
teachers met weekly at The Ohio State University's Mershon Center. 
Under the direction of Dr. Robert Woyach, of the Mershon Center, and Dr. 
dames Harf, of the Consortium for International Studies Education, which 
is headquartered at the Mershon Center, these teachers reviewed Instruc- 
tional materials originally developed for use In introductory college 
classes. Some of these materials, or learning packages, dealt with such 
Issues as food, energy, terrorism, human rights, the environment and 
population. Others focused on the International community, such as the 
law of the sea, International boundaries, and foreign Investment. 

Fran these college materials, the teachers Identified and then adapted 
readings and Instructional activities which In their opinion could be 
useful within their own high school courses. Their criteria wer* 
purposefully broad so that the resulting materials would provide a 
flexible and valuable resource for high school teachers in varied 
classroom situations. 

Bringing a Global Perspective to Basic Courses 

The basic criterion for the teachers was that the materials be useful 
for bringing a "global perspective" to such courses as American govern- 
ment and history, economics, world geography and world history. Just 
what bringing a global perspective" Involves can vary considerably. A 
lesson In American history, for example, uses a central concept In 
global perspectives education, ethnocentrlsm, to show students how we 
can be ethnocentric with respect to people living In the past. Another 
lesson shows students their global heritage both in terms of the ethnic 
origins of their community and the global origins of many practices and 
Ideas we take for granted In every-day 1 Ife. 

In economics a lesson focuses on the division of labor, a concept 
typically associated with the domestic economy. The concept Is rein- 
forced as students see how It applies to the International economy as 
well. In addition the lesson raises questions about security and 
equity, Issues which are often more difficult to Introduce within the 
domestic context. 
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In world geography and history, lessons Introduce a "global" perspective 
by providing materials which stress Interactions among regions. Others 
introduce new perceptual maps of the world, such as the Atlantic Basin, 
to break down mental barriers to perceiving the world in new ways. They 
Introduce and reinforce such concepts as national boundaries. They show 
students environmental and social systems that make up our world. 

Instructional Variety 

The materials also enrich basic courses by providing resources for 
Introducing greater Instructional variety. Some of the lessons Include 
student readings and materials for use by the Instructor In designing 
clasoroom lectures. But most lessons also Include a variety of other 
Instructional techniques. These Include simulations, small group work, 
decfslon-making exercises, charting and map-making activities, analysis 
of statistical data as well as map reading. Students work In large 
groups, small groups and Individually, They do research, prepare 
position papers and present the results of their discussions and re- 
search In class. 

Practical and Flexi-ble Formats 

The lessons are also designed to be self-contained. Supplementary 
materials nebded to conduct the lessons are appended In easily reproduc- 
ible form. Clear statements of purpose and objectives provide an 
orientation toward the goals of the lesson and suggest an agenda for 
testing. A section on Background Information for Teachers provides 
Ideas as to where the lesson might fit within the course as well as 
substantive Information of use In presenting the lesson In class. A 
tested step-by-step format gives the Instructor a clear and concise 
Image of how the lesson might be conducted. By breaking the lesson down 
into discrete steps, It also provides greater flexibility for experi- 
menting and adapting the lesson to one's own style and situation. 



Other Books in This Series 

The Bringing a Global Perspective Series Includes the following volumes: 

Bringing a Global Perspective to American Government 
Bringing a Global Perspectiv to American History 
Bringing a Global Perspective to Economics 
Bringing a Global Perspective to World Geography 
Bringing a Global Perspective to World History 

The lessons In these volumes have been edited and reviewed by curriculum 
consultants and teachers In the field. The purpose of this edition Is 
to disseminate these materials and to obtain further reactions from 
teachers who have used them. 
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BRINGING A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY: 
KEY IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 



World geography can be a dry catalog of distant places with little 
or no relevance to students. Or It can provide an opportunity for 
students to gain fundamental Insights Into the peoples with whom we 
share this planet and with whom we Interact dally In economic, political 
and social activities vital to us all. 

Bringing a Global Perspective to World Geography contains supple- 
mentary materials for teachers who want to provide the latter learning 
experience. The lessons help teachers three ways. 



1 • Introducing Student s to Global Systems : The study of 
other countries and cultures In world geography can be 
made more meaningful and Interesting If students proceed 
with an understanding of the ways In which they are 
linked to and affected by the peoples they study. Four 
lessons in this volume help students understand their 
global linkages and thus provide this foundation. The 
lesson "Analyzing Our International Activities and 
Linkages" provides students with an opportunity to 
discover and map those International activities (e.g., 
trade, travel, etc.) and systems which link them to the 
world. They can then begin to ask questions about the 
pattern of these linkages, questions which can only be 
answered by understanding the geography, culture and 
histories of other world regions. The lesson "Intro- 
ducing Students to Cultural Diffusion and Their Global 
Heritage" takes an historical look at these global 
systems by Introducing students to the evidence of 
culture sharing through history which pervades our dally 
routine. Finally, two lessons deal directly with the 
concept and nature of global systems per se. The lesson 
"Introducing the Systems Concept" helps students to learn 
the basic concept of a system and apply It in under- 
standing the many global systems, especially the environ- 
ment, of which we are a part. A second lesson "American 
Agriculture and the Global Food System" Introduces 
students to the history and current trends within the 
global food system. They analyze data which shows the 
relationship of the American farmer to the world food 
system, and the Impact of the world food trade on world 
hunger. 

ix Q 



2. Reinforcing Basic Skills : Many of the lessons contained 
In this volune either provide direct or indirect oppor- 
tunities to reinforce basic mapping skills In world 
geography. In the lesson "Designing World Political 
Maps" students are challenged to develop their own maps 
of the world. They learn geography while seeing both the 
possibilities and the limits which cartographers face in 
developing maps. The lesson "Discussing the National 
Boundary" provides the Instructor with Information and 
teaching resources which can be used to emphasize basic 
concepts about national boundaries: That they represent 
artificial divisions determined largely through political 
processes and are thus not Inrmutable artifacts of man's 
htman nature of the phys I cal wor Id. In "Drawl ng 
Political Boundaries" students have an opportunity to 
st rugg 1 e with the probl ems of drawl ng good and stabl e 
boundaries. It emphasizes that political boundaries are 
rarely If ever perfect In a world characterized by a maze 
of ethnic and national loyalties, few of which conform 
either to geophysical features or the economic resources 
needed to support sovereign nation-states. 

3* I nt roduc I ng New Images of the Worl d : Lessons In this 
volune also Introduce students to new ways of looking at 
the world In both a political and a geographical sense. 
In this way the lessons help to break down barriers that 
our most camion physical maps often create for under- 
stand I ng current I nte rnat I ona 1 events and I ssues . For 
example, a lesson on "Ocean Boundaries and the Resources 
of the Sea" reinforces basic mapping concepts whi le at 
the same time Introducing students to a map of the world 
which emphasizes the common and competing Interests of 
the "Atlantic Basin" which ties Europe, the Americas and 
Africa together through a shared resource. Another 
lesson "Natural Resources and Dependence on the World 
Economy" helps students understand the concept of depend- 
ence In International politics. They analyze the reality 
beh I nd the I dea and 1 earn how the concept of economl c 
dependence has helped to unite the geographically dis- 
parate Third World. In the process students learn a key 
concept that cond 1 1 Ions many i nternat lonal events, 
particularly relationships between the United States and 
the countries of the Third World. 

These 1 earn I ng exper I ences can he 1 p teache rs enl i ven the worl d 

geography course by making "the world" seem a part of the 1 i ves of 

students rather than distant and esoteric. At the same time, they 
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provide an opportunity both to reinforce basic concepts and skills, and 
to build on past study of world geography to better understand the 
forces which have bound countries and peoples together and which affect 
al 1 our 1 Ives. 
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ANALYZING OUR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND 

LINKAGES 



DURATION : Approximately two class periods. 

PURPOSE : To show students how they and their families are 

affected on a dally basis by people around the world. 

To Indicate differences In linkages between the students 
and various world regions and raise questions as to why 
these differences exist. 

Objectives : students win: 

CO Identify personal and family linkages to various 
parts of the world; 

C2) Map those linkages on a world map; 

C3) Suggest reasons for the pattern of global linkages 
they discover. 



Background Information for Teachers : 

nosi. Americans have what might be called a "billiard ball" view of world 

fttf , S : Z heV see the world as a set of closed national systems — the 
billiard balls Ce.g., the United States, the Soviet Union, Iran, 
England, etc.). These billiard balls or countries Interact with each 
other. But they do so largely through their national governments. Even 
In comon discourse this model of the world is evident. We talk about 
,H m «} a ! ? American hostages," or "the Soviet Union sending troops 
Into Afghanistan." 
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The problem with this Image of world affairs Is that It Is Incomplete. 
Indeed national governments do make and Implement foreign policies In 
the names of their respective countries. But world affairs is also 
conducted by multinational corporations, Individuals and a wide variety 
of non-governmental organizations Ce.g., churches, CARE, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, educational organizations, etc.). 

The Importance of Non-goverrvnental Activity 

Recent energy shortages, trade balance deficits, and the troubled auto 
and steel Industries have made Americans more conscious of the 
Importance of everyday International Involvement. But these problems 
are only an Indication of the expansive system of trade, Investment, 
conmunlcatlon and cooperation which have made people everywhere more 
dependent on the decisions and activities of others. 

By and large this Increased Interdependence Is the result of Increased 
non-governmental rather than governmental activities. Declining sales 
In the auto and steel Industries, for example, have resulted from a 
willingness by American consumers and users of steel to purchase foreign 
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ANALYZING OUR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND LINKAGES 



made products If they are competitive In terms of quality, availability 
(Including service), and price. 

While non-governmental activities have always been part of the 
International system, their Incredible Increase In the past fifty years 
has made them of critical Importance. Of particular Importance Is the 
extensive web of Involvement which binds all Americans to the global 
economy. Between 1928 and 1977, the last year for which data are 
available, U.S. exports to the world rose from just over $5 billion to 
over $33 billion. World exports grew from $120 billion to almost $900 
billion during that same time. Foreign Investments by American 
corporations have grown even more startllngly. In 1929, American firms 
had Investments In 330 foreign subsidiaries worth $7.5 billion. In 1980 
over 3,000 American corporations had Investments In over 23,000 foreign 
firms. These investments were worth over $200 billion and generated 
annual sales worldwide of over $2 trillion. 

Student Learning 

This lesson helps students discover this enormous system of 
International activities by Identifying, Inventorying and mapping those 
linkages which touch them personally or through their families and 
friends. In the lesson students are first asked to Identify and portray 
the linkages of the class on a world map. They are then asked to 
Inventory and map similar linkages for their families. 

Through the Inventory and mapping activities, students become more aware 
of the diversity of their linkages with other parts of the world. They 
can begin to discuss the Importance of these linkages to them and their 
families. Thus they see that their International involvement and 
Interests go well beyond those linkages portrayed In periodic newspaper 
headlines. They also see that the system of linkages contributes much 
of value to their lives. It does not merely create problems. 

Students also see that their linkages with other parts of the world are 
not uniform. Rather, Americans are far more linked with some parts of 
the world than others. Further, our linkages with such places as 
Europe, Japan, Korea and Taiwan are typically different that those with 
Latin America, most of the rest of Asia and with Africa in particular. 
An analysis of these differences can allow the class to generate its own 
agenda for the course. Why is the pattern of activities different? Are 
there linkages with other parts of the world which are less obvious but 
equally or even more Important? These are questions which require an 
understanding of the different parts of the world to be answered. 



MATERIALS: T he "Class Inventory of International Linkages" and the 
"Home Inventory of International Linkages; 11 a wall map 
of the world for mapping the class 1 international link- 
ages; outline maps of world and pens of four colors for 
students to map family and corrmunity linkages. 
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ANALYZING OUR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND LINKAGES 



VOCABULARY ; Interdependence, dependence, Imports, exports, economic 
system, linkages, International activities. 

Instructional Strategies ; 

DAY 1 : OPENING THE LESSON 

Step 1: Explain to the students that the way we typically think about 
the world, simply as a collection of countries, often blinds 
people to the variety of International activities and systems 
of which we are a part. 

You might want to Introduce the "billiard ball" Image of the 
world and discuss hew It limits our view of world affairs. 

Step 2: Make sure the class understands the notion of an "Inter- 
national activity" or linkage. Have students Identify ways 
In which they, their families, their comnunlty, and their 
states are or might be Involved In International activities. 

List rthese on the board. Suggest types of activities which 
the students miss. For example: 

(a) Buy products made abroad (e.g., foreign cars). 

(b) Buy products made with Imported raw materials (e.g., 
coffee, cocoa, teak furniture, newspapers). 

(c) Sell products made locally to people In other countries. 

(d) Use or learn Imported knowledge or technologies (e.g., 
take an algebra course). 

(e) Meet someone from another country or write to someone 
In another country. 

(f) Listen to a newsbroadcast about events In other 
countries. 

(g) Travel abroad. 

(h) Donate money or Invest In a business In another country. 
DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 3: Divide the class Into teams jf two or three students each. 

Hand out copies of the "Class Inventory of International 
Linkage:^ 1 or project a transparency of the questions on It. 

Have the teams search for and 1 1st as many Items for each 
question as possible or appropriate. Allow about 10 minutes. 

Step **: Have one group read lt£ list of Items and countries for the 
first Inventory question. 
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! ANALYZING OUR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND LINKAGES 



As they do string yarn or draw lines on a world map connecting 
the countries to which the class is linked and the local com- 
munity. Make the lines of yarn roughly indicative of the 
nunber of items found. 

After the first group has identified Its items, ask if other 
groups have found other items which fit under this category. 

Step 5: Proceed through each question in this way, using a different 
color yarn or ink for each type of activity (i.e., for each 
quest ion). 

Step 6: Before the end of the class, hand out copies of the "Home 

Inventory of International Linkages" for students to complete 
as a homework assignment. 

DAY 2 

Step 7: Complete the map for the class 1 international activities from 
the previous day if necessary. 

Step 8: Then hand out outline maps of the world and have students map 
the linkages they indicated on their Home Inventory of Inter- 
national Activities In a similar way. Students should have 
access to atlases or globes to help them locate countries. 
They should also have different colored pencils or pens to 
indicate various types of linkages. 

CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 9: Discuss the pattern of international linkages revealed in the 
class profile and the home inventories. You might ask: 

1. With which areas of the world does the class appear 
to be most highly linked In each of the categories of 
activities (I.e., products, heritage, cocrmunicat ion, 
travel)? How might you explain this? 

2. What differences are there from category to category? 
How might these differences be explained? 

3. Are there differences In the types of products we get 
from different regions? How might, you explain these 
differences? 

4. Do you think the map of your dependence on imported 
goods (product linkages) is complete? What types of 
products are likely to be missing from it? From what 
parts of the world are these products most likely to 
come and why? 
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I ANALYZING OUR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND LINKAGES 



Instructional Options : 

1. During the remainder of the year, reintroduce the map of the class 1 
international linkages to introduce each world region you study. 
Have the class prepare a list of questions or hypotheses about the 
culture, geography, economy or politics of that region which are 
suggested by their linkages and which they can answer or test as 
they study the region. 

2. As you study the different world regions and countries in class, 
have students look for types of raw materials which these regions 
or countries export to the United States. Map these hidden imports 
along with the other product linkages and discuss how the maps of 
the class 1 international linkages change as a result. 



Class Inventory of International Linkages 



Product Linkages , Have you used or consumed any products 
today which were imported from another country? (Hint: Think 
through your day so far. Identify things you have used, worn, 
eaten, etc. Were they made or grown abroad? Are there things 
In your classroom from other countries? Look for labels which 
show country of origin.) 



Items 



Country of Origin 



Heritage . Do you have a sense of having roots in any other country 
or region because of your ethnic or racial heritage? 



Nationality or Ethnic Group 



Country /Reg ion 



Travel . Have you ever traveled or lived in another country? 
Purpose of trip Country 



(a) Conrmunlcat f on . Have you had contact (e.g., letters, telephone 
calls, personal conversations) with people from other 
countries or people living In other countries (Including 
Americans) during the past year? 



Type of Contact 



Country 



(b) Corrmunlcat Ion . Have you had contact with other countries 
through the media (e.g., t.v., radio, newspapers) in the 
past 24 hours? 

Media Source What Was the Story About Country 
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Home Inventory of International Linkages 



1. Products, What products from other countries are In your home 
has your family consumed during the past day? 

Type of Product Country of Origin 



2. Travel . Have members of your family traveled or lived abroad 
during the past several years? 

General Purpose of the Trip Country 



7 - 18 



Corrmunlcat Ion , Have members of your family had contact (e.g., 
letters, telephone cal Is, telegrams, telex, personal conversations) 
with people from other countries or people living In other 
countries (Including Americans) over the past year? 

Type of Contact Count ry 



Culture Sharing . Skim through the Yellow Pages of the telephone 
book. What evidence of "culture" sharing Is there? Are there 
products or services we consume which embody other cultures or 
which Indicate that other peoples have come to share parts of our 
culture? 

Produ c" ^ Services Count r / 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



INTRODUCING STUDENTS TO CULTURAL 
DIFFUSION AND THEIR GLOBAL HERITAGE 



DURATION ; Approximately two class periods. 



PURPOSE ; To Identify ways In which our culture has been influenced 

by other cultures throughout the world. 



To Introduce students to the concept of spaclal 
diffusion. 



Objectives ; students win: 

CO Identify Items and practices which originated 
abroad but which are part of American culture 
today; 

(2) Develop a connotatlve definition of "foreign" 
and discuss how people use such concepts to 
differentiate and unify their society; 

(3) Identify ways In which cultures come Into contact 
and are Influenced by each other; 

CO Map the International origins of practices and Items 
which have become part of American culture. 

Background Information for Teachfrs • 

Most people, and all societies, have attitudes and beliefs about foreign 
people, customs and laeas. Typically foreign has been synonymous with 
different, strange ... even suspicious and dangerous. 

The Functions and Dysfunctions of our Attitudes Toward Foreign Things 

These attitudes toward things foreign can In a sense be functional 
within a society. They draw an unambiguous line between "us" and "them" 
which Individuals dare not cross. This can be Important for a society 
that Is weak, new, or not significantly different from Its cultural 
tb ? r ^; tJ S uc h attitudes also have psychological value. They help 
sore Individuals avoid the ambiguity created by contact with very 
d fferent cultures. If foreign cultures are Inferior by definition, the 

?i H2f T! S ^ ey ***** f ° r 1,fe - st Ves cannot challenge the validity of 
the Individual 's own life-style. 

Unfortunately, these attitudes are also dysfunctional for societies 
w thin an Interdependent world. They make It more difficult for Indi- 
viduals, and society's leaders, to develop policies of cooperation 
needed to respond to global problems and Issues. They Inhibit people 
from learning about the rest of the world, and thus contribute to their 
Inability to compete In the world market or exercise leadership In the 
world community. They also Inhibit efforts to learn about the ways In 
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which others have responded to ccmron problems (e.g., water shortages, 
energy scarcity). Solutions discovered by "inferior 11 or even "diffe- 
rent" people may seem to hold little value for the "superior" culture. 

Contact with Foreign Ideas and Practices 

This attitude toward things foreign also affects the ways in which 
people around the world have dealt with their "global heritage." All 
cultures have borrowed ideas and practices from other cultures with 
which they have had contact. Such borrowing is hardly new. Throughout 
history peoples have been brought together in various ways. History 
books provide ample descriptions of wars and conquests . Most of these 
have resulted In cultural diffusion. Usually the vanquished have 
borrowed from the conqueror, but not always. In Chinese history, the 
conquerors (e.g., the Mongols and the Manchus) have often borrowed the 
most. 

Peoples throughout history have also been brought into contact through 
trade . Extensive trading systems characterized the ancient 
Mediterranean. But cultures with less advanced transportation and 
corrmunlcat ions technologies have also traded extensively (e.g., the 
North American Indians). Peoples have also been brought Into contact 
through travel and exploration (e.g., the journeys of Japanese monks to 
China and India In search of religious knowledge; the seven voyages of 
exploration sent by the Chinese Ming Emperors in the 15th century). 
Today cultures are brought Into vivid contact through the mass media 
(e.g., American television shows, British movies, television coverage of 
events in Vietnam, the Middle East and Africa). 

The Domestication of Foreign Ideas 

Most cultures deal with their global heritage In two ways: they exagger- 
ate their culture's contribution to the global carmurilty, and they 
"domesticate" borrowed Ideas and practices. 

The stereotypic stories of Russians claiming responsibility for one 
Invention after another actually reflects a natural tendency for most 
peoples. Americans too tend to exaggerate the extent to which 
inventions, technologies and scientific advances are American or at 
least purely American. 

By contrast, most people tend to domesticate foreign ideas and practices 
which they borrow. The foreign origins of new ideas can be ignored from 
the beg i nn I ng (e.g., the dependence of the ear 1 y Amer i can space and 
missile program on German scientists and knowledge). Or they can simply 
be forgotten with the passage of time or in the complexity of the 
innovative process (e.g., the development of the Bessemer process for 
making steel — named after the Englishman John Bessemer, and the 
development of television). 
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Student Learning 

In this lesson students are given an opportunity to articulate their 
images of "things foreign" and to discuss both the ways in which 
ethnocentrism benefits and hurts a society. They also share their 
knowledge or images of their global heritage, though most examples of 
things borrowed from other cultures are likely to be of relatively 
recent vintage (e.g., soccer). y 

Then students are shown their hidden heritage through the article "One 
Hundred Percent American." They see not only the extent of borrowing, 
but also its global nature. They perceive that this heritage has 
emerged over centuries, not just decades. 

The lesson also provides an opportunity to teach basic concepts in world 
geography. It can be used to talk about spacial and cultural diffusion. 

?TJ?L USe l ? develop sk'Hs and an awareness of where in the 
IS*?, ui l ferent \ 'mentions and ideas have originated. It may thus be 
profitably used to introduce the course, providing a rationale for 
studying world geography. It may also be used somewhat later as mapping 
and other concepts are introduced. 



Materials : 



Article by Ralph Linton "One Hundred Percent American;" 
outl ine map of the world. 



we 



VOCABULARY: Cultural and spacial diffusion, ethnocentrism. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES ; 
DAY 1 : OPENING THE LESSON 

Step 1: Write the following column headings d cross the chalkboard 
CU Foreign things; (2) Things from other Cultures (which 
use); (3) Things from American culture (which others use). 

Then have the students, working individually or in groups of 
2 or 3, list at least five items which fit under each heading 
as fol lows: a 

(a) Foreign Things: List other adjectives or words you 
associate with "foreign" (i.e., what words pop into your 
mind when you hear the word foreign?). 

(b) Things from other Cultures: List ideas, practices, in- 
ventions, goods, sports — in short anything which 
originated in another culture but which Americans 
commonly use. 
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(c) Things from American Culture: List anything which 

originated In America but which is used or done by people 
In other cultures. 

Step 2: At random, have students read their lists, writing Items on 
the board as they do. 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 3: Explain to the class that almost no culture In the world today 
has not borrowed heavily from other cultures. This borrowing 
goes back, at least on a small scale, to the very beginnings 
of history. Still, people attempt to protect their sense of 
uniqueness and cultural Integrity by Ignoring their global 
heritage or by exaggerating what their culture has contributed 
to it. 

Step 4: Discuss the students' lists of adjectives associated with 
"Foreign Things" In this light. You might ask: 

(1) How Is the Idea of "foreign 11 and "foreigner" used to 
maintain a sense of being unique? 

(2) Are the attitudes related to the word foreign generally 
negative or positive? What Impact do you think that has 
on the average person when they think about world 
affairs? 

(3) Do you think that this attitude toward "foreign" has good 
or at least useful aspects? How do you compromise 
between negative attitudes toward foreign and positive 
attitudes toward your cwn culture and society? 

DAY 2: 

Step 5: Remind students of their lists from the previous day. Remind 
them also that all cultures have borrowed heavily from other 
cultures throughout history. 

Explain that cultures are influenced by others through 
contact. The contact has usually occurred through (1) war or 
conquest, (2) trade, (3) travel or exploration, (4) 
Immlgrat Ion, or (5) the mass media or other caTmunl cat Ions 
media. 

Define cultural and spaclal diffusion and explain how 
geographers use these concepts to talk about how cultures come 
Into contact and borrow from each other. 
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Step 6: Hand out and have students read "One Hundred Percent American" 
by Ralph Linton. 

Step 7: Go over the reading a second time, this time Identifying those 
Items or customs described In the essay which come from 
abroad. List them and their origins on the board. 

CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 8: Discuss the list and the reading with the class. You might 
use the following exercise and questions: 

1. What are the major differences between Linton's list of 
things borrowed by American culture and the class 1 list 
from yesterday? Those differences might have been 
expected. Why? 

2. The article by Linton is full of concrete examples of 
cultural elements developed In one place which are 
diffused to others. This same kind of cultural diffusion 
continues today, If anything at a more rapid pace. 

The following are examples, all basically factual, of 
how cultures are spreading today. For each, suggest why 
the trait might ultimately be borrowed or why it might 
not. 

(a) A Japanese high school student returns home after 
spending a year In the United States. She returns 
with a pair of new denim Jeans, much to the con- 
sternation of her parents and the amazement of her 
skirted friends back In Tokyo. 

(b) A promoter schedules a tour of the United States 
for a new British punk rock group. It Is the first 
time punk rock will be heard by American teenagers 
and adults. If It does not catch on, the promoter 
may be ruined financially. 

(c) A young black preacher named Martin Luther King 
reads a book on the theories of non-violent protest 
and change developed by the Indian Mahatma Gandhi. 

(d) Through necessity and practice Japanese automakers 
design and develop small f ue 1 -ef f I c I ent cars and 
attempt to market them around the world, including 
the United States. Their cars run counter to the 
world's apparent taste for large cars with 
fuel-using options and sporty, high performance 
engines. 
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3. Linton's list of our cultural borrowing is evidence that 
Americans truly have a global heritage, whatever our 
personal Dackgrounds. In what sense is it global? Are 
there examples of cultural traits, innovations or 
technologies from every continent (Asia, Europe, 
Africa-Egypt, the Americas)? 

4. As we discussed yesterday, people tend to forget or 
ignore their global heritage fn part to make their own 
culture seem special and worthy of pride. Knowing what 
you do about your global heritage, do you see any reason 
not to be patriotic — not to be proud of being an 
American? Is there a necessary conflict between 
patriotism and recognition of our global heritage? Is 
there a necessary link between patriotism and 
ethnocentrism — that is believing one's own culture is 
superior to any other? 

Step 9: Hand out copies of the "Outline Map of the World." As a 

homework assignment, have students map the origins, and where 
possible the routes of diffusion, of the Items and practices 
Linton describes. 



Instructional Option ; 

Have students look up particular items from their original 
lists of things borrowed by or from Americans (Step 1) in encycolpedia 
or other sources to find their origins and their spacial diffusion. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER-CENT AMERICAN 

There can be no question about the average American's Americanism 
or his desire to preserve his precious heritage. Nevertheless, some 
nsidious foreign ideas have already wormed their way into our civi- 
1 ization. 

Thus, observe the patriotic American. Dawn finds him garbed in 
pajamas, a garment of East Indian origin. He is lying in a bed built on 
a pattern which originated in either Persia or Asia Minor. He is 
muffled to the ears in un-American materials: cotton, first domesticated 
in India; linen, domesticated in the Near East; wool from an animal 
native to Asia Minor; or silk whose uses were first discovered by th« 
Chinese. All these substances have been transformed into cloth by 
methods invented in Southwestern Asia. If the weather is cold enough he 
may even be sleeping under an eiderdown quilt invented in Scandinavia. 

On awakening he glances at the clock, a medieval European in- 
vention. Late, he rises in haste, and goes to the bathroom. Here, if 
he stops to think about it, he must feel hfmself in the presence of a 
great American institution. He will have heard stories of both the 
quality and frequency of foreign plunbing. in no other country does the 
average man perform his ablutions in the midst of such splendor. 

But the insidious foreign influence pursues him even here. Glass 
was invented by the ancient Egyptians. The use of glazed tiles for 
floors and walls was developed in the Near East. Procelain was invented 
in China. And the art of enameling on metal was developed by 
Mediterranean artisans of the Bronze Age. Even his bathtub and toilet 
are but slightly modified copies of Roman originals. The only purely 
American contribution to the ensemble is the steam radiator, against 
which our patriot very briefly and unintentionally places of posterior. 

In his bathroom the American washes with soap, invented by the 
ancient Gauls. Next he cleans his teeth, a subversive European 
practice which did not invade America until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He then shaves, a masochistic rite developed by the 
heathen priests of ancient Egypt and Slimier. The process is made less 
of a penance by the fact that his razor is of steel., an iron-carbon 
alloy discovered in either India or Turkestan. Lastly, he dries himself 
on a Turkish towel . 

Returning to the bedrocm, the unconscious victim of un-American 
practices removes his clothes from a chair, invented in the Near East, 
an proceeds to dress. He puts on close-fitting tailored garments whose 
form derives from the skin clothing of the ancient nomads of the Asiatic 
steppes. He fastens them with buttons whose prototypes appeared in 
Europe at the close of the Stone Age. This costume is appropriate 
enough for outdoor exercise in a cold climate. But it is quite unsuited 
to American surmers and heated houses. Nevertheless, foreign ideas and 
habits hold the unfortunate mar, in thrall even when camion sense tells 
mm that the authentically American costume of gee string and moccasins 
would be far more comfortable. 
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He puts on his feet stiff coverings made from hide prepared by a 
process Invented in ancient Egypt and cut to a pattern which can be 
traced back to ancient Greece. Then he makes sure that they are proper- 
ly polished, also a Greek idea. Lastly, he ties about his neck a strip 
of bright-colored cloth which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder 
shawls worn by seventeenth-century Croats. He gives himself a final 
appraisal In the mirror, an old Mediterranean Invention, and goes 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Here a whole new series of foreign things confronts him. His food 
and drink are placed before him In pottery vessels, the popular name of 
which - China - In sufficient evidence of their origin. His fork Is a 
medieval Italian Invention. His spoon Is a copy of a Roman original. 
He will usually begin the meal with coffee, an Abyssinian plant first 
discovered by the Arabs. The American Is quite likely to need It to 
dispel the morning-after effects of overindulgence In fermented drinks, 
Invented In the Near East; or distilled ones, Invented by the alchemists 
of medieval Europe. Whereas the Arabs took their coffee straight, he 
will probably sweeten it with sugar, discovered In India; and dilute it 
with cream. Both the domestication of cattle and the technique of 
milking originated In Asia Minor. 

If our patriot Is old-fashioned enough to adhere to the so-called 
American breakfast, his coffee will be accompanied by an orange, 
domesticated In the Mediterranean region, a cantaloupe domesticated in 
Persia, or grapes domesticated In Asia Minor. He will follow this with 
a bowl of cereal made from grain domesticated In the Near East and 
prepared by methods also Invented there. From this he will go on to 
waffles, a Scandinavian Invention, with plenty of butter, originally a 
Near-Eastern cosmetic. As a side dish he may have the egg of a bird 
dcnestlcated in Southeastern Asia or strips of the flesh of an animal 
domesticated In the same region. The latter will have been salted and 
smoked by a process invented In Northern Europe. 

Breakfast over, he sets out for work. If it looks like rain, our 
patriot puts on outer shoes of rubber, discovered by the ancient 
Mexicans. He will also v.ake an unbrella, invented In India. He then 
sprints for his train - the train, not sprinting, being an English 
Invention. At the station he pauses for a moment to buy a newspaper, 
paying for It with coins invented In ancient Lydia. 

Once on board the train, our patriot settles back to Inhale the 
fumes of a cigarette invented in Mexico, or a cigar invented in Brazil. 
Meanwhile, he rear' the news of the day, imprinted in characters Invent- 
ed by the ancient Semites by a process invented in Germany upon a 
material Invented In China. He scans the latest editorial pointing out 
the threat which foreign ideas pose to our American way of life. In 
total agreement our patriot wMl not fail to thank a Hebrew God in an 
Indo-European language that he is a one hundred percent (decimal system 
Invented by the Greeks) American (from Americus Vespucci, Italian 
geographer). 

From: Ralph Linton, One Hundred Per-Cent American, 11 The American 

Mercury . Vol. 50 (1937), pp. 427-429. 
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OUTLINE HAP OF THE WORLD 




WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



INTRODUCING THE SYSTEMS CONCEPT: THE 
ENVIRONMENT AND OTHER GLOBAL SYSTEMS 



DURATION: Approximately three class periods. 

PURPOSE : To introduce or reinforce the concept of a system and 

show how it can be used to understand various social and 
ecological relationships. 

Objectives : students wi 1 1 : 

CO Define the terms system, interdependence and eco- 
system; 

C2) Identify examples of systems and explain how their 
parts are interdependent; 

C3) Explain the consequences of altering the parts of an 
eco-system; 

W Identify political responses to changes which 
threaten to damage an eco-system. 



Background Information for Teachers: 



The concept of a system was first developed in the physical and 
biological sciences to explain and analyze the interaction of 
specialized components joined together In a complex organism. The 
concept of a system helped to draw attention not only to the roles of 
parts within the whole, but also to the interdependence of those parts. 



The systems concept has been among the most important of the concepts 
rowed by social scientists from the physical sciences within the past 
ty years. The concept has been used to describe and analyze social 
phenomena ranging from local traffic patterns to the interaction of 
governments in the world conmunity. It has even become basic to popular 
images of economic relationships Ci.e., the economic system). 

The Global System 

International politics have long been analyzed In terms of its systemic 
qualities. Political scientists have even attempted to Identify 
different types of international systems (e.g., bi-polar, multi-polar, 
complex conglomerate) to better understand the relationship between the 
structure of the international system and the probability of war. 

In fact, the international system should probably be seen, not as one 
system, but as many. Nation-states, represented by the national 
governments, form a kind of soci-pol itical system in their dealings with 
each other. The group interaction has the qualities of a system. 
Different nation-states have particular roles within the group. They 
also have established relationships and patterns of acting toward each 
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other. When these roles or relationships begin to change, the "system" 
begins to break down. Tension and even conflict result, until a new 
system emerges. 

However, this Intergovernmental system Is not the only International 
system. In fact, political scientists have come to see that there are 
many Intergovernmental systems. Different systems handle different 
Issues within the world. For example, the system which deals with ocean 
Issues Is different than the system which deals with trade issues. The 
trade system Is different than that which deals with issues of nuclear 
war. 

There are also functional systems within the world which are different 
than the Inter-governmental systems. The international trading system 
primarily Includes the producers, consumers, banks, insurance companies 
and transport companies which conduct the trade. National governments 
enter Into the system only when they place restrictions on trade or try 
to facilitate trade. 

The Environment as a System 

One of the most basic of the global systems is not a social, political 
or economic system at all. It Is the eco-system. 

Most Americans tend to understand "the environment" as something "out 
there 11 and separate from their everyday lives. It may be picturesque 
wilderness areas, clear flowing mountain streams, exotic big game In 
national parks, or distant steaming tropical jungles. This view (which 
Is shared by the Europeans) Is in sharp contrast to the way in which 
traditional societies and ecologlsts understand the environment. To 
ecologlsts, the environment Is a complex web of relationships and 
interdependencies between each part and Its surroundings. Humans, for 
example, are part of their surroundings. We influence them and are 
Influenced by them. Traditional societies knew that they were a part of 
their environment and that their environment was part of them. They 
understood that both were mutually interdependent for their long-term 
survival . Industrial society lost this traditional sense of 
environment. We have only recently begun to appreciate the similar but 
more sophisticated understandings of the ecological and environmental 
sciences. 



Various themes lie at the heart of the environmental movement and 
environmental education. The conflict among various private and public 
groups, such as public Interest groups, states and multinational 
corporations to control, exploit, or manage comionly held resources is a 
major theme. Another theme emphasizes that not only resources, but 
threats to the environment are shared by all. Various groups seek to 
minimize the threats which their use of the environment poses 
to themselves, without regard for the ways In which they may increase 
risks or damage to others. A third theme is that resources are 
ultimately limited both In their availability and their useful quality. 
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We have become most aware of this In terms of the finite amounts of 
fossil fuels that are available. We are also learning that as we use up 
the energy resources which are easy to obtain, we have to use more and 
more energy to extract, transport and process those fossil fuels found 
In more remote places (like the North Sea or Alaska) or of lower grade 
(shale oil or tar sands). Our biological resources are also limited In 
several fundamental ways, as are the great reservoirs of air and water. 

The Global Environment 

The old saying that a picture Is worth a thousand words has certainly 
proved to be the case with satellite photographs of the earth. They 
have for the first time given us a visual sense of our global home. 
They have helped lead to a realization that In spite of Its apparent 
vastness and diversity our delicate blue planet Is Indeed a beautiful 
whole, floating In space. Phrases such as "ecosphere" and "spaceship 
earth" have taken on a new dimension as a result. More than ever people 
can appreciate the Interrelatedness of the basic land, water, and 
atmospheric systems. The oceans and seas Interconnect and have currents 
flowing In graceful patterns around the continents. Climatic, weather, 
and cloud patterns follow these and the large terrestrial features: 
mounta I ns, deserts, forests, canyons, 1 akes, and so on . One can 
appreciate more clearly than ever before that pollution of air or water 
systems becomes part of these great flows. Thus pollution crosses such 
artificially drawn lines as national boundaries as though they are not 
there —which In a real sense they are not. The space photographs show 
the ecosphere as It Is, not as men would like to have It on their maps 
— divided up by lines Into areas which one or another group seeks to 
control and exploit. 

Student Learning 

This lesson Is designed to Introduce students to the concept of a system 
primarily through consideration of the global environment. Students 
examine relationships within various systems. They relate this 
understanding to potential outcomes when parts of the system are altered 
or disrupted. 

A final activity, the Tragedy of the Corrmons Game, provides students 
with a hands-on experience In eco-system management. Personal Interests 
Initially conflict with the common goal of preserving that corrmons, an 
elementary eco-system. Students see the cunulatlve effects of private 
dec I s Ions to use the eco-system. They thus see the concept of 
Interdependence played out In a way which emphasizes the need for 
private Interests to cooperate If the corrmon Interest Is to be achieved. 



MATERIALS: The student reading "Global Systems: Everything is 

Connected to Everything Else;" charts depicting "The 
Global Coffee Trade" and "The Carbon Cycle;"s!mulat!on 
materials "Scenario of a Tragedy;" "Rules for the Comrons 
Game," "The Commons Game Talley Sheet," and "Calculating 
the Cost of Overgrazing;" white drawing paper for student 
projects. 



THE ENVIRONMENT AND OTHER GLOBAL SYSTEMS 



VOCABULARY: System, interdependence, functions, closed system, open 

system, eco-system, environment, comnons system, carrying 
capacity. 



Instructional Strategies : 

Step l: The day before you begin this lesson, hand out and assign as 
homework, the reading "Global Systems : Everything is Connect- 
ed to Everything Else." 



DAY 1 OPENING THE LESSON 



Step 2: Bring to class a comron "system" found around the home. A 
flashlight Is an excellent system to use. It Is simple and 
easily assembled and disassembled. 

Begin the lesson with the parts of your system scattered 
around the desk. Ask the students to Identify the system. 

Then ask the students If your system will operate In Its 
present disassembled state. Point out that all you have now 
are many parts, not a system. Have the students define the 
term "system" from the previous night's reading. 

Step 3: Ask the students what you must do before the parts of your 
system actually form a system. Reassemble your system and 
demonstrate It. Emphasize again that It Is now a system be- 
cause all the parts are connected and working together. 

Write the term "Interdependence" on the board. Explain to the 
students that Interdependence Is the relationship of the parts 
to one another and to the whole. To accomplish their purpose 
within the system, they depend on their connection to and the 
proper functioning of all the other parts. 



DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Step 4: Explain that we are surrounded by systems and that in fact we 
are parts of many systems ourselves. 

Have the students Identify examples of systems, Including 
social systems of which they are a part. List the examples 
on the board. 



As they Identify their examples of systems have the students 
explain why their example fits the definition of a system. 
For selected examples, have students Identify the parts of 
their system and how those parts work together. 
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Step 5: Have the students define the terms "closed" and "open" 

systems from the reading. Referring back to the list of 
systems Identified in the previous step, have students 
identify whether these are examples of open or closed 
systems and why. 

Step 6: Hand out a piece of white drawing paper to each student. In- 
struct them to Illustrate on the paper, either through a 
drawing or a collage, an example of a system. It may not be 
an example Identified in class. 

Have the students clearly label each part of the system. On 
the back of the paper, they should identify their system and 
in a paragraph explain whether it is an open or closed system 
and what might happen to the system if one of its parts were 
changed or removed. 

The students should complete their projects as homework. 

DAY 2 

Step 7: Explain that the earth itself is a closed system, made up of a 
nunber of open and closed systems operating at the same time. 
Many of these systems are natural systems. Others are 
man-made. 

Project a transparency of the chart depicting the "Global 
Coffee Trade." Explain that the global economic system is an 
example of a man-made system. This particular chart 
illustrates a simplified picture of part of that system, 
namely the coffee trading system. 

Have students Identify the par of the global coffee system 
from the chart and suggest the relationship — that is how 
they rely on each other in order to achieve their goals 
within the system. Ask students If they think this is an 
open or a closed system. 

Step 8: Explain that one of the most obvious and critical of the 

global systems on which we depend is a natural system: the 
eco-system. Point out that the eco-system is also made up 
of a variety of systems operating together. 

Project a transparency of the carbon cycle as an illustration 
of one Important system within the overall global eco-system. 
Have the students identify the parts of the carbon system. 
As they do, ask them to suggest how the entire planet is 
bound up within this system. 
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Step 9: Ask the students to Identify Barry Commoner's four laws of 
ecology from the Initial reading. Then ask them to suggest 
ways In which the four laws are reflected In the carbon cycle. 



DAY 3 CONCLUDING THE LESSON 



Step 10: Explain to the students that they are going to spend the day 
simulating and discussing a small-scale system which Is part 
economic and part ecological In nature. The successful 
operation of this system wil 1 depend on the decisions they 
make, and whether their economic goals within the system 
are compatible with the ecological laws which govern the 
system. 

Step 11: Divide the class Into groups of two or three students each. 
Each of these small groups will operate as a single unit 
within the Cannons Game simulation O.e., as a herd-owning 
fanily). 

Explain the rules of the simulation by projecting a trans- 
parency of the "Rules for the Cannons Game." Give each group 
a copy of the "Talley Sheet" and then read through the "Rules" 
as a class. 



Step 12: Play the Camions Game. Allow no more than 30 seconds for the 
gr ups to decide how many additional cattle they will buy each 
ro^.nd. After each round calculate the cost of overgrazing, if 
any, using the table contained on the sheet "Calculating the 
Cost of Overgrazing." Do not allow any carmunlcat ion between 
groups. 

When the class first reaches the carrying capacity of the 
field, stop and explain what a "carrying capacity" is. Apply 
the Idea to other situations of commonly held resources (e.g., 
air pollution, pollution of lakes). Explain precisely why 
their profits have dipped (I.e., less grass means less healthy 
cattle and less milk and butter). 



If you enforce the maximum penalty for overgrazing In two 
consecutive rounds, you should announce that an anthrax epi- 
demic has killed two-thirds of the herd. Have each group ad- 
Just their personal herd total (line 12 of the Tally Sheet) 
accordingly. (That is, the figure on line 12 for the second 
round for which the maximum penalty is imposed should be 1/3 
of the total for the previous round.) 



Step 13: When all five rounds of the game have been played, discuss the 
results of the game with the class. You might ask: 
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1 . Was the commons arrangement a system? Why? What were 
the economic goals of the families In the system? How 
did the laws of ecology constrain or limit these goals? 

2. Did a tragedy occur In the game, or Is It likely that one 
would have eventually? If so, what laws of ecology were 
not heeded? How did the system break down? 

3. Which groups bought additional cattle? Did you continue 
to do so even after the carrying capacity of the pasture 
had been reached (I.e., after the cost of overgrazing was 
first Imposed)? Why? Why might It be reasonable to do 
so on economic grounds? 

*f. Did any of you voluntarily limit the size of your family 
herds? Was this a reasonable thing to do at the 
beginning of the game, or even after the carrying 
capacity had been reached? Why or why not? How Is the 
systemic nature of the comnons demonstrated to good and 
self -sacrificing citizens such as yourselves? 

5. What could the village do to avoid the tragedy of the 
conmons? 

Instructional Options : 

Have the students complete a research paper on an environmental Issue 
facing the world today. They should describe the system or systems at 
work. The paper should also analyze the problem in terms of Corrmoner's 
four 1 aws of eco 1 ogy If poss I b 1 e . The students shou Id note the 
suggestions which have been made for solving or responding to the 
problem. 
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GLOBAL SYSTEMS: EVERYTHING IS CONNECTED TO EVERYTHING ELSE 



Geographers are concerned with systems . A system Is a working thing 
made of two or more parts. In order for a system to operate properly, 
the parts must work together in a certain way. All parts must do their 
Jobs. If just one part breaks down or slows down, or stops working, 
the entire system is affected. 

Open and Closed Systems 

There are two ki nds of systems : open systems and cl osed systems . An 
open system cannot operate on its own. It may need a starter, or it may 
need help to keep it going. A flashlight Is an open system. It must be 
started by an outside source. Its bulb and batteries must be replaced 
when they wear out. Because a flashlight cannot operate on Its own, it 
Is an open system. 

Closed systems , on the other hand, c^'. ite on their own. They start 
themselves and keep going by themselves. They need no outside source to 
operate. In many cases outside "help" can damage or even destroy a 
closed system. The Earth's water cycle Is a closed system. Can you 
describe this system, using the Illustration below? 11 




Closed System 



As you are beginning to see, systems depend upon their parts. In both 
closed and open systems, the parts of the system are interdependent . 
That is, the parts are dependent upon one another to make the system 
work. 
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The Ecosystem Called Earth 

Our Earth Is a system. Earth's parts are Its animals, plants, soil, 
minerals, water, air and birds. People are also a part of the Earth 
system. 

As you have seen, a system Is made up of parts which must work together. 
If only one part breaks down or Is changed, the whole system Is 
affected. 

Our planet Is a system of many parts. This Earth system Is called the 
ecosystem. The study of the ecosystem Is called ecology. The first 
part of both words eco - comes from a Greek word meaning "house." There 
are similarities between a planet and a house. Both provide a shelter 
for people. Both need to be taken care of. And both can be destroyed 
easily by the people who live there. 

For millions of years before humans lived on this planet, Earth was a 
closed system. All parts of the system worked together without outside 
help or Interference. When people began to live on Earth they started 
to disturb the closed system. As people developed technology, Earth's 
system was disturbed more and more. Fuels such as coal and petrol eun, 
which took nature millions of years to produce, were taken from the 
ground and used Immediately. In many cases the animal life and plant 
life were chased away or destroyed In the process of mining and 
drilling. Layers of rich top soil were dug up and destroyed. 

Four Laws of Ecology 

Barry Commoner Is concerned about how people take care of the "house" 
called Earth. In a book called The Closing Circle, he gives four laws 
of ecology. These laws can help us understand our ecosystem and our 
responsibilities to It. 

The — law of ecology Is this: "Everything Is connected to 
everything else." Think of the Earth and every living creature on It as 
a system. It may be difficult to believe that If Just one part Is 
missing the whole system can be upset. Consider this old story. There 
once was a great battle. The two armies were closely matched, about 
equal In strength. (Think of each army as a system). One army ran out 
of nails. Only one nail was needed to put a shoe on the general's 
horse. But without that nail, the horse lost the shoe while the battle 
was raging. Because of the lost shoe, the horse slipped and broke Its 
leg. Because of the crippled horse, the general was caught at a 
disadvantage and killed by the enemy. And because the battle was lost, 
the army lost the war. And all because one part was missing in the 
system: a small nail. 

The second law of ecology Is this: "Everything must go somewhere." 
Consider the disposal of garbage. When garbage Is burned some of It 
becomes carbon and gas. Some of It Is burled and decays. But some of 
It does not change at all. It Is this kind of garbage that is most 
dangerous to the system of Earth. Bottles, plastics, and certain other 
substances are not biodegradable, that Is, their chemical parts do not 
break down and return to the Earth In usable form. 
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The third law of ecology Is this: "Nat best." Nature Is a 

system which has taken millions of years o e, or develop. With 

every change humans make In the ecosystem, with ^ery part of the system 
which they destroy, nature has to make changes In the rest of the system 
to keep It all balanced. Usually, nature cannot make such changes fast 
enough. Large parts of the system are destroyed as a result. Every 
living plant and animal Is the result of two to three million years of 
very slow natural growth and adjustments. Humans have weapons today 
which could destroy the entire ecosystem In less than fifteen minutes. 
That Is frightening. But It Is just as frightening to know that we have 
been gradually destroying the ecosystem over the years. We have been 
destroying It not with weapons, but with dynamite, DDT, bulldozers and 
waste matter from Industries, cars and planes. The big questions are: 
Hew far can people go before they reach the point of no return? How 
much can the ecosystem be changed until It simply stops working? When 
and If that happens, all living things will die. All plants, animals 
and humans will die. It Is up to humans to prevent this. 

The fourth and last law of ecology suns up the first three laws: "There 
Is no such thing as a free lunch." Nothing we take is free from cost. 
Everything we take from the ecosystem must be put back. If It Is not 
put back all other parts of the system are strained. Strained parts 
wear down faster than they would normally. Some strained parts may stop 
working altogether. This affects other parts. The rabbit which the 
wolf has for lunch must be put back with other rabbits by nature, or 
the wolf will some day be very hungry. The world, of course, cannot put 
back parts taken out of the system. But hunans can and must replace the 
parts they take from the ecosystem. 

There Is one thing we should never forget. We are all part of the Earth 
system, whether we know It or not. Everything we do to the Earth system 
- good and bad - will affect us In some way. We are part of the system. 
Whatever happens to the system happens to us. 



Adopted from: John Jay Bonstingl, Intror^ciion to the Social Sciences, 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1980. 
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The Carbon Cycle 




Bicarbonate S^CO. 




Respiration-^ Photosynthesis 



• \ueam j\ 

Carbonates; Decay 
i.e., limestones organisms 



Source: Ehrl Ich, Ehrl Ich and Holden, Human Ecology. 1973. 
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The Global Coffee Trade 



Coffee Growers in : 

Brazil (402) 

Colombia 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Ivory Coast 

Angola 

Uganda 

Ethiopia 

Indonesia 

etc. 



In surance Companies 

(cargo and contract 
insurance) 



Banks 

(short-term loans, 
payments transfers) 



coffee , 

, w] 1 n 

■■P Coffee MKM MM ■■■■■A 

Wholesalers ^1 1 

~ money ' —I ^ U ^ I 



Coffee Cartles 
(Governmental Organizations) 

Cafe Mondial, Ltd. 
(Brazil, Colombia, Ivory Coast, 
Angola) 

Inter-African Coffee Organization 
(African Exporters' Governments) 

Other Milds 

(Central American Exporters') 



Transportation 

Ships Licensed in Liberia, etc. 
Port Authorities 
Longshoreman's Unions 
Warehouses 



Coffee Consumers in : 

U.S.A. [% of total) 

Western Europe 

Canada 

Argentina 

etc. 




Coffee Processors/Marketers 

Nestles 
General Foods 
etc. 
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SCENARIO OF A TRAGEDY 

Imagine the green of an old village in England. It serves as „ 
pasture upon which the herdsmen of the village are permitted to graze 
cattle for their personal profit. Such an arrangement, known as a 
cannons systems, Is suitable so long as the combined herd of the 
villagers does not exceed the carrying capacity of the pasture. The 
carrying capacity Is the number of cattle that can be grazed on the 
pasture without depleting the grasses at a faster rate than they can 
grow back. 

Let us Imagine further that the villagers are continually adding to 
their personal herds. Eventually the carrying capacity Is reached and 
surpassed. As a consequence of the overgrazing, the cattle begin 
showing signs of being undernourished. Thus each head of cattle 
returns slightly less profit to Its owner. Even then the villagers 
continue adding cattle to the pasture. Eventually, the grasses are 
all consumed. The once green pastures will no longer support any 
cattle. The value of the green to all alike has been destroyed. The 
tragedy of the commons" has run Its course. 

How likely would such a turn-of-events be? Why would the villagers 
continue adding to their herds even after It became obvious that the 
pasture was being overgrazed. 

To answer this question It Is necessary to picture yourself as a 
typical villager. Let us assume that you have a sufficient amount of 
money to purchase an additional cow. You have the right to graze the 
cow on the village pasture free of charge. Yet all of the profits 
from the milk and butter that are produced will go to you personally. 
Under these circumstances economic Incentives for adding to your herd 
are obviously strong. 

Would your decision be different, however, If you noticed that the 
pasture was showing signs of becoming overgrazed? After all you would 
see that the amount of milk and butter from the cattle you already 
graze on the pasture was declining slightly. Perhaps! But you would 
probably find that the profits from adding one head of cattle will be 
far greater than the slight reduction there may be In the profits from 
your other cattle. The total cost of the additional overgrazing may 
exceed ^our profit. But your share of that cost Is small because the 
cost of overgrazing Is spread out. All of the other villagers share In 



If It were only one villager adding a single cow, the consequences for 
the community would not be so serious. Unfortunately, the calculation 
of personal gain applies to every herdsman and every cow. Thus, under 
such a commons arrangement, It Is only a matter of time before the 
"ultimate" tragedy takes place. 
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RULES FOR THE COMMONS GAME 



In the "Comnons Game" students play the roles of families In an old 
Engl Ish vf 1 lage. 

Each participating family begins the game with two cows that he grazes 
on the v 1 1 1 age pasture . So 1 ong as the pasture I s not be I ng 
overgrazed, each cow provides the family with an Income of $30 each 
round (I.e., year). Accumulated wealth may be used to purchase 
additional cattle at a cost of $50 per head. The object of the game 
Is to Increase wealth. The best way to do this Is by Increasing your 
Income as rapidly as possible . 

As each round progresses you will complete the calculations outlined 
on the tally sheets that are provided. Each time period (year) begins 
by figuring your Income from the previous period. 

All families begin the game with two cows . Each cow has a potential 
of producing milk and butter worth $30 each year of the game. The 
actual profit per cow, however, may be subject to an overgrazing 
factor. In the first year, there Is no such factor. So you earn $30 
per head. After this first year, however, If the vl 1 lage herd becomes 
too large, there may be an overgrazing cost. 

The amount of money you can spend on additional cows for your herd 
depends on your total wealth. This Is figured by adding your Income 
from the previous year (line 5) to any accumulated wealth from past 
years. You do not have any accumulated wealth at this time. So for 
this year, your wealth equals your Income from the past year: $60. 
This Is how much you have to spend on additional cattle. Note that 
spending this money will Increase your Income and your wealth In the 
long run. 



In any year, each family may choose to use part or all of their wealth 
to purchase additional cattle. Each additional cow costs $50. This 
cost remains constant throughout the game. There Is no bank, so you 
can only buy as many cows as you can afford. Whatever money you have 
left after purchasing these cows will carry over to the next rounds as 
accumulated wealth. 



You may not talk with other families during the game. Your Instructor 
can, however, answer any questions you have about ta^r. Ics and the 
Implications of your choices. 
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THE COMMONS GAME TALLY SHEET 



Income from previous period: 

1. Potential Profit Per Head C$) 

2. Overgrazing Factor 
Csee table) 

3. Actual Profit Per Head 
Cln 1 - In 2) 

4. Number of Cattle Owned 
Cln 12 from the 
previous round) 

5. Income for this year 
Cln 3 x In 




Current Wealth 

6, Monetary Units from 
Previous Period 
Cln 11 from previous round) 

7. Accumulated Wealth 
Cln 5 + In 6) 



Increasing Your Herd 

8. Number of cattle you wish to 
purchase this year 

9. Cost per head 

10. Expenditures for Cattle 
this Round Cmultlply In 8 
by In 9) 

1 1 . Money Remaining 
Cln 7 - In 10) 

12. Total number of cattle 
Owned Cln 4 + In 8) 
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CALCULATING THE COST OF OVERGRAZING 



Use the appropriate table for the number of groups (families) playing 
the game: 

Cattle in Excess of Cost of ^ 

carrying capacity Overgrazing 



If you have 10-15 fanilies : 1-5 1 

6-8 9 

9-12 21 

13 or more 29 

If you have 14-16 families : 1-5 1 

6-10 9 

j 11-20 21 

j 21 or more 29° 

. If you have 17-20 families : 1-7 1 

| 8-13 9 

j 14-19 21 

1 20 or more 29° 

If you have 21 or more families : 1-10 1 

11-20 9 

21-30 21 

31 or more 29 C 



a Carrying capacity = (nimber of families x 3) -1 (e.g., with ten 
groups the carrying capacity Is (10x3) -1 or 29 cattle.) 

^ This number Is to be subtracted from the profit obtained from each 
cow during the year. For example, If the cost of overgrazing Is 9, 
the profit for the next year Is ($30 -$9) or $21 per head. 

If two rounds are played at this degree of overgrazing, tell the 

class that an anthrax (hoof and mouth disease) epidemic has struck. 

They have all lost 2/3 of their personal herds! (Round to the 

nearest whole number.) 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



DESIGNING WORLD POLITICAL MAPS 



duration : 
Purpose : 

Objectives: 



Approximately four class periods. 

To Introduce students to the uses and limits of 
world political maps and to improve their mapping 
and map reading skills. 

Students will: 

(1) Identify information displayed on typical 
world maps and information which could be 
displayed; and 

(2) Prepare more useful political maps of world 
reg i ons . 



Background Information for Teachers : 

The primary purposes of this lesson are to help students improve their 
map literacy and to sensitize them to the artificiality of national 
boundaries and the political and economic differences which do divide the 
world's peoples. Americans are raised in a culture which uses political 
maps routinely but often indiscriminately. Most political maps in fact 
provide relatively little information. Lines indicate the presumed 
limits of state authority. Cities and perhaps other physical features 
are indicated. But much potential information is omitted. The colors on 
most maps, for example, mean nothing. Variations in color could be used 
to indicate political or military alliances, types of government, or 
level of economic development (per capita GNP). More than one type of 
information could be included by combining color keying and the use of 
lines (horizontal, vertical, diagonal) or dots to cofTmunicate infor- 
mation. The resulting maps would be more difficult to read, but would 
also provide important additional information. 

Student Learning 

This lesson centers around an inquiry and problem-solving activity in 
which students (1) determine what other Information a world political map 
should comnjnicate, (2) gather the necessary Information, and (3) produce 
their own political map. In the process students express their interests 
in the world and discuss what types of information are really important 
in interpreting the political world. In addition, they use map making 
skills. They increase their ability to obtain information from compli- 
cated maps. In the end they will discover the limits which cartographers 
face in comnunicat ing the differences and similarities within the global 
society through political maps. 
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DESIGNING WORLD POLITICAL MAPS 



This lesson Is designed for use In the beginning of the course on world 
geography. It Introduces students to the art and the limits of political 
maps. With minor adjustments, however, It could just as easily be used 
as an Introduction Into the regional geography section of the course, 
after they had reviewed mapping skills and been Introduced to map 
concepts. In this context, the lesson might be used both to test the 
student f s map literacy and to sensitize them to the concepts they will be 
discussing subsequently. 

MATERIALS : Standard world political map, outline maps of four 

world regions, colored pencils or felt pens for map 
making. 

ARRANGEMENTS : Use of the school library for research on world 

regions (step 4). 

VOCABULARY : Political map, longitude, latitude, time zones, 

alliance, economic development, 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES : 
DAY 1 : OPENING THE LESSON 

Step 1: Political maps, that Is maps which show how the world Is 
divided up among nations and which give other Information 
about those nations, actually tell us relatively little 
about other countries, the relationships between countries, 
or about the world generally. Using a standard political 
map of the world, discuss with the class what Is shown and 
what mlyht be shown. You might use the following questions 
as a guide: 

1. Looking at this map, what kinds of things can you tell 
me about the world — just from what Is Indicated here? 
What shown on this map? (countries and their 
boundaries, principal cities, rivers and bodies of 
water, time zones, latitude and longitude, compass 
directions). 

2. What purpose does the coloring on the map serve? 
(readability) 

3. Is there other Information about these countries, or 
their relationships, which you think might be Im- 
portant or which you might want to show on a map 
like this? (type of government, alliances, economic 
characteristics, geographical features, social 
characteristics). List suggestions on the chalkboard. 

4. How might you go about Indicating these things? 
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DESIGNING WORLD POLITICAL MAPS 



DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 2: Indicate to students that in the next few days they are 
going to have a chance to design more useful political 
maps. Then divide the class into groups of four or five 
students each. There should be at least four groups, 
one for each of the major geographical areas to be mapped. 
There can be as many groups as necessary. 

Hand out a copy of one of the appended regional maps to 
each group. 

Step 3: Have the groups begin their work by deciding what types of 
information they would like to code on their maps and how. 



As they discuss their maps, circulate among the groups and 
try to ensure that they select reasonable tasks. 



DAY 2: 



Step <f: Arrange time for the groups to use the school library for a 

class period, or assign the research necessary for completing 
the maps as homework. 



DAY 3: 

Step 5: When the research is done, give the groups time in class to 
complete their maps. 

Step 6: Allow each group to present its map briefly in class, ex- 
plaining what Information they coded on the map and why they 
thought this information was Important. 

CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 7: Display the various regional maps together and discuss the 

problems associated with map making and map reading with the 
class. You might use the following as a guide: 

1. There was obviously a variety of "political" information 
that could be Indicated on a political map. But we might 
also want to indicate other Information in addition. 
What other kinds of things might be relevant to include 
on our maps? CSocIal characteristics, climate, terrain, 
ethnic and racial groups, religious differences) 

2. You have faced the map makers basic problem: deciding 
what is and what is not really that Important to include 
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DESIGNING WORLD POLITICAL MAPS 



on a map. What determines what is important? How 
did you go about deciding and are you satisfied that 
you came up with the best answer? 

3. There are also obvious limits to the information that 
can be included on a map. What limits did you face? 
Are there types of information which simply cannot be 
indicated on a map? 

4. One of the principal limits in adding information on 
political maps is "readability." Are our maps readable? 
What does readability really mean? Could we add much 
more information and still have readable maps? or how 
much information would we have to subtract in order to 
get readable maps? 



Instructional Options : 

1. Keep the regional maps produced by the groups for display and 
reference as the various regions are dealt with in the course. 

2. Have the students prepare a final "composite" world map on 
butcher paper for use as an alternative world map throughout 
the rest of the course. 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



DISCUSSING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY: 
INVISIBLE LINES - POLITICAL REALITY 



DURATION : 



Approximately three class periods. 



Purpose : 



To introduce students to the man-made nature of 
national boundaries and to their importance and 
role in domestic and world pol Itics. 



Objectives: 



Students will: 



CO 



Identify three functions or purposes which 
political boundaries serve; 



(2) 



Identify five characteristics of political 
boundaries; and 



(3) 



Describe and analyze an actual political 
boundary in terms of three criteria for 
locating national boundaries. 



Background Information for Teachers : 

National boundaries are a fundamental and yet problematic part of the 
political landscape of our world. The image of the national boundary is 
presented and reinforced for students through every world map to which 
they are exposed in c 1 ass and I n the med i a . The concept I tsel f i s 
re i nf orced by the hab i t of drawl ng boundar i es around al 1 manner of 
political units, such as the Roman and Egypt ion Empires, for which the 
"boundary" concept does not really apply. 

Empi rical ly and pol It ical ly, national boundaries are important. They 
define the limits of a state's authority. They represent lines which, by 
political convention internationally, form a barrier to those outside. 
They sen/o psychological, legal, political and economic functions. 

Boundaries v?e Man Made 

At the same t Ime, nat i onal boundar I es are not f i xed, unchang i ng or 
"natural" al though most American students probably assure chey are. 
Boundaries are a problematic part of the political landscape. In many 
parts of the world, precise boundaries are a matter of conjecture or even 
debate . When the stakes are h I gh enough, these debates can cause 
conflict and even bloodshed. Even in regions like North America, where 
boundary disputes are not important issues, national boundaries are 
hardl y inrmutab 1 e or def I ned by nature — desp i te hi stor i ca 1 arguments 
about Manifest Destiny. The borders of the United States (excluding 
territories) have changed three times during this century (with the 
addition of Arizona and New Mexico and later Alaska and then Hawaii). 
The boundary with Canada, while hardly a source of conflict at this time, 
does not for the most part correspond to any natural geographical 
feature. It Is the result of totally arbitrary political compromises. 
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DISCUSSING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY 



The border with Mexico, while again probably not likely to change, Is the 
result of conquest, which In many parts of the world has supplied 
Justification for border disputes and wars. 

Student Learning 

This lesson provides students with an Introduction Into the nature and 
functions of national boundaries. Materials are provided which can be 
used by Instructors In a lecture or discussion format to show students 
the essentially arbitrary nature of many political boundaries around the 
world, and the artificial, that Is man-made, nature of all political 
boundaries. Students are given an opportunity to apply the concepts 
provided In the lecture/discussion through a subsequent research 
assignment concerning the origins and nature of actual boundaries around 
the world. 

This lesson can be used along or In conjunction with the next lesson: 
"Drawing Political Boundaries." This simulation of a hypothetical 
boundary negotiation Is designed to give students Insight Into the 
Impractical I ty of meeting all criteria for just and stable boundaries In 
the real world. Thus It also reinforces key concepts taught In the 
lesson. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES : 
DAY 1: OPENING THE 1 ESSON 

Step l: Introduce the students to the concept of a political boundary. 
This can be done In a way which also emphasizes a basic ob- 
servation about political boundaries, Including national 
boundaries: their artificial, that Is man-made, nature. 

Tell the students you will be discussing national boundaries 
over the next days and to Illustrate just hew a national 
boundary works, you will be separating the class In two 
countries: window people and door people. The two groups 
are culturally distinct. The first group likes to be by the 



Materials ; 



Discussion outline "The Nature and Functions of 
Boundaries;" Transparency maps of Europe, Chile- 
Argentina, Kenya-Somalia and China-USSR with 
accompanying "Background Notes:" Background 
essay for the Instructor "Political Boundaries." 



VOCABULARY; 



Political boundary, natural boundary, artificial 
boundary, criteria, functions, geographic or 
physical feature, mountain crest, nationalism, 
ethnic group, culture. 
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DISCUSSING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY 



window: there are more distractions during class. The 
second group likes to be by the door: so they can leave 
faster when the bell rings. 

Arbitrarily divide the class into these two groups by drawing 
an imaginary line down the center of the room from front to 
back. You might even want to tie up some string or yarn to 
represent the "boundary." 

Then ask the students to think about the Inpl Icat Ions of this 
boundary. You might ask: 

1. What kinds of problems might this boundary cause for the 
different groups? (Can the window people use the door? 
The window people control the fresh air and light of the 
door people. Some people who routinely sit near the 
middle of the room, and are not really window or door 
people, still must fit into one of the two groups.) 

2. Given these problems, does it make any sense to have the 
boundary at all? Thinking in terms of what boundaries 
mean in the real world, are there reasons for having this 
boundary? 

3. Each group has power over a resource important to the 
other group. Do you think it is more likely that the 
two "countries" would cooperate because of this? Or 
is it more likely that there would be conflict? Why? 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Lecture /Discussion 

Step 2: Explain that this boundary is similar to national boundaries 
around the world. It only has a reality or importance if one 
of the two groups decides that it is real and tries to keep the 
other group from crossing it. Without a string or very 
specific description of just where the boundary line is, 
conflict might arise over the basic question: who is in which 
group for example, which group gets the teacher! 

Use these observations about the class boundary to lead off 
a discussion of the functions and characteristics of national 
boundaries. Follow the lecture/discussion outline "The Nature 
and Function of Boundaries." (The more detailed material 
presented in the article by Blij, "Political Boundaries" might 
also be used. Both cover basically the same content.) 
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DISCUSSING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY 



The outline Itself might be handed out to students at 
the on-set, If a discussion format Is used. Or It might 
be handed out following a lecture or discussion as a study 
guide. 

Note that outline maps, suitable for making transparencies, 
are appended and can be used to exemplify the discussion 
of why boundaries are drawn where they are. 

Step 3: At the end of the lecture/discussion, give students a short 
research assignment as a way of reinforcing the concepts 
contained In the discussion. Write the following list of 
International boundaries on the board: 



.United States and Mexico 

.West Germany and East Germany 

.Guyana and BrazI 1 

.Zaire and the Congo 

.Thailand and Laos 

.Poland and the Soviet Union 



Have students choose one of these International boundaries and, 
as a homework assignment, write a short report containing the 
following Information: 

1. How was the border determined, that Is, what are Its 
historical origins? 

2. Does the border correspond to any natural or geographical 
features? How clearly defined Is It? 

3. J_s this a disputed border, or could there be cause for 
one or the other neighbor arguing that the border Is 
unjust In the future? What are, or might be, the reasons 
for the dispute? 

<+. Are the people on either side of the border culturally or 
ethnically different, or does the population appear to be 
mixed In the area around the border? (If there Is no 
specific reference to this, historical clues may provide 
a hint.) 



DAY 2: CONCLUDING THE LESSON 



Step <+: When the research assignments are done, discuss what students 
have found. You might ask: 
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DISCUSSING THE NATIONAL BOUNDARY 



1 . Who thought that the boundary they researched 
would be unstable? Which boundary was It and 
why did you think it would be unstable? 

2. How many of these boundaries reflect the role 
of power in drawing political boundaries? 
Explain. 

3. Do any of these boundaries seem particularly 
arbitrary? That is, are there boundaries here 
which really have no reason for being where 
they are? Why are they where they are? 

4. The more functions boundaries serve, the more 
likely that there will be conflict over them. 
The functions of a particular boundary probably 
go up when there are important natural resources 
or a lot of people living in the border area.. 
For which of these boundaries does that seem to 
be a problem? For which is this little or no 
problem? 

5. Do any of these boundaries clearly divide people 
of different ethnic and cultural backgrounds? 
Which ones? Were those divisions as clear 
when the boundary was first drawn? 

6. How many students chose the Mexico-United States 
border? How many thought this might be an unstable 
boundary? Why? How is this boundary similar to 
the others? How is it different? What things 
happening In the United States today might make 

It less stable? What one condition — which gave 
rise to the boundary in the first place — might 
help to keep this boundary relatively stable? 

Instructional Option : 

If your school library does not have the resources to adequately conplete 
the research ass i gnment in th i s 1 esson, subst i tute the s imul at Ion 
exercise contained in the next lesson, "Drawing Political Boundaries." 




THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF BOUNDARIES 
LECTURE/DISCUSSION OUTLINE 



The Characteristics of National Political Boundaries 

1. Boundaries are really geometric planes, not lines. They extend 
upward through the airspace above countries and downward through 
the sub-soil and sea. 

2. Boundaries exist because man draws them. They are the result of 
hunan decisions and are, therefore, artificial. There are no 
natural political boundaries, even though many may choose to select 
natural physical features Cfor example, a river or a mountain crest) 
In order to define the boundary. 

3. The boundary acts as a barrier between different areas and peoples. 
But It also acts as a point of contact between different countries. 
It Is along the border that states make physical contact. It Is 
across borders that people of different countries Interact with 
each other. 

*K Today there are no political frontiers, that Is unclaimed land 
spaces, left. All the land surface of the earth, Including 
Antarctica, Is politically accounted for. Political boundaries 
are, however, being extended farther and farther off shore Into 
the oceans as sea resources take on new economic Importance. 



Why: Boundaries Are Drawn Where They Are 

1. The reasons for drawing a political boundary In a particular place 
are many. The history behind a boundary has an inrpact on how 
stable It Is. No boundary Is so well drawn that It cannot become 
a source of conflict between the neighboring countries. 

2. Some boundaries reflect cultural differences between people 
living on either side. They may be of different ethnic or racial 
groups. They may speak different languages or have different 
religions and customs. Virtually no national boundaries are 
perfect In this regard. Almost all countries of the world have 
minorities, and many boundaries actually separate people from the 
same ethnic background." 

The borders of Central Europe are examples, of how hard it is to 
create boundaries on the basis of ethnic groups or cultures. 
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Other boundaries follow physical features like the crests of 
mountains, rivers, lakes and coast 1 ines. These boundaries 
were thought to be stable because they were clearly defined. 
But few countries are actually bounded by these kinds of geo- 
graphic features, and the features themselves are not always 
al 1 that clear. 



The border of Chil e-Argentina is an example of how a natural 
geographical feature may not be that exact either. 

Many boundaries in the world today were set where they are as a 
result of political compromises. Some were dictated by a 
militarily strong country or a colonial power. 

The bound aries of the Horn of Africa and China-US SR a'~e examples 
of this. " ~ K 



Why Boundaries Are Drawn At All 



1 . 



3. 



Boundaries once served a defense function, but with modern 
technology, this function is no longer important. 

Boundaries of all sorts, including national boundaries, serve a 
symbolic and psychological purpose or function. They are a 
relatively clear yardstick for dividing "us" from "them 11 and for 
defining who is included in the "us." 

Boundaries also serve a legal and political function; they identify 
the limits of state authority. The laws of a country are only 
binding inside the boundaries. Only people inside the boundary 
must pay taxes or help protect the country. 

Boundaries serve an economic function; they provide a market area 
for a country's businesses. Business organizations located 
within a country can generally operate freely within the boundaries 
of the country. They are also often protected from the competition 
of economic organizations located outside the boundary. 
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BACKGROUND NOTE TO TRANSPARENCY MAP OF EUROPE 



The boundaries of Central Europe reflect a clear problem with using 
ethnicity as a criterion for boundaries. The Treaty of Versailles 
divided the Austrlo-Hungarlan Empire among seven political states: 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Italy. 

However, It was never possible to rdeslgn central Europe to sat I sf y 
nationalism. Where states were designed most closely around ethnic 
populations, as In Austria, countries were created that had little 
economic and historical justification. It has been said that Austria 
became a capital without a country. It could not grow enough food to 
feed Its people. It did not have an adequate natural resource base As 
a result the country declined economically after World War I. On the 
other hand, where economically more viable countries were created, 
minority problems were also created. Czechoslovakia, for example 

RutipnSn three 1 dIffe ? n u t 6thnIC Mma J°^les» - Czechs, Slovaks and 

W^rn P 7 alo LJ n , 9 1 wIth a relatively large German minority along the 

: western border Hitler, of course, exploited this fact and Invaded the 

country In 1939. c une 



2X2 I f^ SS ( j r ! ated J > y combining areas In the western Balkans, some of 
wh'ch had been Independent before the war (e.g., Serbia and Montenegro). 
Conflict among the ethnic groups of the country Influence the politics 
and hlstnry of Yugoslavia to this day. 

There are national I ty (minority/majority) problems today In many parts of 
Europe, including Yugoslavia, Belgium, the Soviet Union, Cyprus, and 
Spa n. Many would add The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland to this 1 1st. 
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BACKGROUND NOTE TO TRANSPARENCY MAP OF CHILE-ARGENTINA 

The classical case where the physical features — in this case the 
Indefinable crest of the Andes Mountains In South America — proved to be 
an inadequate choice to separate "nationalities" occurred when the 
boundary separating Chile and Argentina was drawn. 5 

A conspicuous mountain range has breadth as well as length and In Its 
valleys may dwell hunan societies which share the mountain environment 
and have adjusted their economies to It. Most of the more formidable 
mountain ranges constitute minute cultural regions rather than cultu Tal 

Hi\/Mac A«w I -J . _ i - - , , , ! — - ■ 



. , icyiimij ramer man cultural 

d ,[ vIdes - ^ boundary chosen to follow a chain of mountains must, unless 
the area Is totally uninhabited, break up human societies to some degree. 

Boundaries drawn along mountains and hills, which seem so unambiguous 
i"nen first delimited, have proved to be the source of bitter controversy. 
Lxamples from the United States — the boundary between the New England 
States and Canada and that between Alaska and Canada — demonstrate the 
d fflcultles In the way of reconciling simple geographical description 
with the complexities of a mountain range. Another and equally 
Interesting case study Is that of the Andean boundary between Chile and 
Argentina. The dispute over this boundary raged for half a century with 
a vigor which was all the more Intense In that the actual basis of It was 
always obscure — either burled In the universal Ignorance which 
prevailed as to the physical conditions of the districts concerned, or 
enveloped In a cloud of conjecture when those districts were but half 
explored. A boundary treaty of 1881 between Chile and Argentina had 
failed In chat It could be Interpreted In various ways when applied to 
the existing physical features of the Patagonlan Andes. This should 
cause no surprise, for politicians, lawyers and even geographers, to 
certain extent, lost sight of the fact that tiiere Is hardly a 
geographical term expressing a natural feature that will always and under 
all conditions, bear one unalterable Interpretation. That the 
Interpretations of the Treaty of 1881 between Chile and Argentina were 
diverse Is clear from the map. 

There is no crest line in the Andes; the water parting does not conform 
with the higher ranges, and the two countries, having failed to reach a 
compromise on their own, agreed to accept the arbitration of King Edward 
VII. The final award, made In 1902, was commemorated by the Christ of 
the Andes, a huge statA-e erected where the boundary crossed the surmilt of 
Che Uspaliata Pass, The line adopted was, of course, a compromise 
between the conflicting claims of Chile and Argentina. In other words, 
the boundary in this region was not defined by a physical feature — none 
could be decldr-j on. Rather ft was defined by an arbitrary political 
al location. 



"From N.J. G. Pounds, Po, l ttr;al Geography. McGraw-Hill, 1972, p. 87. 
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BACKGROUND NOTE TO TRANSPARENCY MAP OF THE HORN OF AFR ICA 



The Kenya-Somalia boundary Is about 424 miles long. It was Initially 
defined as a colonial boundary In 1891 to separate the British and the 
Italian spheres of Interest. It was drawn as a series of straight lines, 
with little concern for geography and no concern for the cultural or 
ethnic divisions among populations In the region. 

Particularly In the area where Kenya, Ethiopia, and Somalia come 
together, the boundary divided the Somali "nation." Today Somalis living 
In parts of Kenya and Ethiopia claim that the boundary should be 
redefined so that all units of SomalMand are reunited under one 
.sovereign s^ate. 

ThL' type or claim Is referred tj as j r recent I s m. meaning territory that 
is u redeemed." The claim, ; n a senst , comes from "outside" and it has 
a s'.rong nationalistic" basis. In theory, however, the Somali peoples 
Mv..i«3 on their own land M= Kenya and Ethiopia have Ethiopian 
nat ional i ty . 
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BACKGROUND NOTE TO TRANSPARENCY MAP OF CHINA-USSR 

This map shows: (a) the 1840 Chinese border; (b) the territory lost by 
China (Manchu) to Czarist Russia in the 19th century; and (c) three 
treaty areas, including the Island of Sakhalin. 

China declares that the treaties that delimited the frontier territories 
in the 19th century were "unfair" and "unequal/ 1 and that 
redel imitation based on traditional culture claims should take place. 

Soviet Union maps show the international boundaries as fixed. Chinese 
maps indicate that the boundaries are not defined. 

Mongolia Is a special case. Mongolia, originally part of the Chinese 
cultural empire, broke away in 1911. Since then, it has been 
independent, although politically allied with the Soviet Union since 
1 9 2 i • 
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POLITICAL BOUNDARIES" 
BY Harm J. de B1 i j 

Many studies In political geography have dealt with frontiers and 
boundaries. Boundaries, on the map and on the ground, mark the limit of 
the state's jurisdiction and sovereignty. Along boundary lines states 
make physical contact with their neighbors. Boundaries have frequently 
been a source of friction between states, and the areas through which 
they lie are often profoundly affected by their presence. 

At times in history, several states grew to local power and prominence 
simultaneously, but never made effective contact. Separating them were 
natural impediments to conrmunlcat Ion: lakes, swamps, dense forests, 
mountain ranges. These states, with very few exceptions, possessed no 
boundaries in the modern sense of the word, but they were nevertheless 
separated from their neighbors. Whatever the separating agent — It 
might have been sheer distance — it functioned effectively to prevent 
contact . 

This situation prevailed throughout history, and In various degrees on 
all populated continents, until very recently. The niodern map showing 
all states bounded by thin lines that can be precisely represented on 
maps is, in the pol 1 1 icogeograph leal world, a very new phenomenon. 
Although some of the old states, like the Roman Empire, attempted to 
establish real boundaries by building stone lines across the (in this 
case, British) countryside, and natural features such as rivers served as 
trespass lines, the present,, almost total framework of boundaries Is a 
recent development. Maps representing the situation one, two, three, or 
more centuries ago show vast areas which are either unclaimed, 
unsurveyed, or merely spheres of Influence. And man's political 
evolution has been going on for thousands of years, not just hunr J -eds. 

Thus the states and embryonic states of the past were separated, not by 
lines, but by areas. Still, they were separated, and they were either 
not in contact or only sporadically and ineffectively so. And here it is 
poss i b 1 e to recogn I ze that this i nterven I ng area f unct I oned — 1 1 
functioned to prevent contact. Today's boundaries do not prevent 
contact; along them states make physical contact! 



:c From Harm J. deBlij, Systematic Political Geography, New York: John E. 
Wiley, 1973, pp. 127-135. Reprinted with permission. 
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The Functions of Boundaries 

The functions of boundaries change over time. This Is perhaps best 
Illustrated through a consideration of the role of the boundary as a line 
of defense. Until quite recently, It was conceivable for a state to 
attempt to fortify its boundary to such an extent that It would be 
Invincible. French hopes until 1940 were pinned on the Mag I not Line, a 
Deit of fortifications constructed along Its northeastern boundary. 
Germany rapidly transformed the Atlantic coasts In Its possession during 
the second World War Into another line of forts and obstacles to In- 
vasion. The Idea Is as old as the Chinese Wall, and the principle Is the 
same. Plateaus with sheer escarpments have afforded protection to 
societies which used these natural barriers to their advantage and 
considered the scarps to mark the limit of their domain: the histories of 
Lesotho and Ethiopia Illustrate the case. 

But advancing technology has diminished the defense function of bound- 
aries, and states no longer rely upon fortified borders for their secur- 
ity. In some parts of the world, where guerrilla activities short of 
open warfare occur, a river or mountain range may still present strategic 
advantages: northern Mozambique was a case In point. To the major powers 
of the world, however, and those states possessing modern military 
equipment, the naturally or artificially fortified boundary Is no longer 
an asset • 

Thus the once- Important function of the boundary as a line of defense has 
all but disappeared. On the other hand, this should not suggest that the 
boundary as a mark of territorial Inviolability has thereby also van- 
ished. Fortified boundaries served the dual purpose of defense and 
unmistakable demarcation. Many states are presently demarcating their 
boundaries without Intending or attempting to fortify them. Rather, the 
aim Is to mark the limit of state sovereignty, which may have become 
necessary as a result of emerging friction. The government of India has 
recently been demarcating Its northern boundaries with China, and the 
government of Kenya has not only demarcated Its border with Somalia Cthe 
Somali Republic) more clearly, but also cleared a belt of adjacent land 
of all settlement, In order to reduce Infiltration by Somali herdsmen. 

The boundary has an Impact upon domestic Issues and organizations within 
the state as well. This Is exemplified by the conmerclal function of the 
boundary. The government can erect tariff walls against outside com- 
petition for Its market and thus assist Internal Industries. These 
Industries may prosper, and owe their prosperity to the protection thus 
afforded. However, as we have seen, the price differential on either 
side of the boundary will affect the location of outlets for the products 
of the various Industries affected by tariff provisions, and while the 
Industry may prosper, the area under the shadow of the boundary may not. 
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The boundary, of course, also has a legal function. State law prevails 
to this line. Taxes must be paid to the government by anyone legally 
subject to taxation, whether he resides one or one hundred miles from the 
border. Even though a resident living within sight of the border may 
have closer linguistic, historical, and religious ties with the people on 
the other side, he Is subject to the regulations prevailing on his side 
of the boundary, Including compulsory education to a certain age, selec- 
tive service enlistment, and so forth. Furthermore, the state government 
Is capable of controlling emigration and Irnnlgrat Ion at points along the 
border. 



Criteria of Good Boundaries 

Boundaries appear on maps .s thin lines marking the limit of state 
sovereignty. In fact a boundary Is not a line, but a plane — a vertical 
plane that cuts through the airspace, the soil, and the subsoil of 
adjacent states. Boundaries can be effective underground, where they 
mark the limit of adjacent states 1 mining operations In an ore deposit 
they may share, and they can be effective above the ground, for most 
countries jealously guard their airspace. 

Political geographers, among others, have engaged In the search for the 
"Ideal" criteria for boundary definition, In hopes of reducing the world 
tensions created by boundary disputes. This activity was especially 
conmon during the Interwar period, and led to Intense debate regarding 
the merits of "artificial" boundaries as opposed to "natural" (physical). 
In fact, no discussion of criteria is possible without at the same time 
referring to functions. An example will clarify thi. e .. Some political 
geographers have felt that ethnic criteria may be the most appropriate 
for the definition of International boundaries. In other words, bound- 
aries should be drawn so as to separate peoples who are racially unlike, 
and to unify peoples who are racially uniform . This is one of the bases 
for the South African Bantustan Scheme, whereby the racial elements of 
the very heterogeneous South African population are being assigned their 
own "homelands" (Bantustans for the African peoples). Behind this, of 
course, is the Idea that the boundary will separate peoples who are 
culturally different so that a minimum of stress will be placed upon ft. 

Of course, world population Is too heterogeneous and interdigi tated to 
permit the definition of boundaries that completely and exactly separate 
peoples of different racial character (not to speak of the difficulty in 
always correctly Identifying "race"). There are minorities in practi- 
cally every state. Occasionally, rather than altering boundaries, states 
have attempted to exchange such groups: once, some hundreds of thousands 
of Turks were moved to Anatolia, from where Greeks were expatriated. In 
l96*f there was talk of repatriating the Cypriot Turks from Cyprus, 
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leaving the island entirely Greek. Another view of the Cyprus problem 
was that of partition — the demarcation of an ethnic boundary separating 
the Turkish minority from the Greek majority. Note, again, that while 
the criterion in this case is race, the expected function of such 
boundary is to minimize friction between adjacent peoples and their 
inst I tut ions. 

The criterion of language, also, might be proposed as a basis for 



boundary definition. But a map of the world's languages shows a patch- 



work of great complexity which would Immeasurably compound the boundary 
framework existing today. Many states are multilingual and would be 
fragmented In any such effort; furthermore it is impossible to reconcile 
the language criterion at all times with that of race. This brings up a 
question that kept political geographers at odds for some time — namely, 
whether a boundary should be a barrier or a bond between adjacent states. 
In its simplest form, we might put It this way: if a boundary separates 
people who speak different languages, they are not likely to understand 
each other well, with the result that relations will remain potentially 
hostile across their mutual boundary. On the other hand, a boundary 
running through a region of linguistic homogeneity would ensure that 
people on either side would have, at least, a language in camion, and as 
a result could communicate more easily. This common language across the 
border, then, would act as a cement between the two states involved. The 
point can alsc be put differently, in terms of physical criteria: a 
mountain range performs the barrier function, with divisive consequences; 
a river, with Its two banks close together, would form a bond. 



One 



of those criteria that do not overlap with language or race 

n I nn Dann 1 r^r- ^Zc ... I -l~ 1 .. I _ _j — : — : ™ « 



religion - Peoples of widely varied races and tongues have accepted the 
same faith — and peopies speaking the same language have adopted 
different religions. Nevertheless, in areas where religion has been a 
strong source of internal friction, this has been a major basis for 
boundary definition. A recent example is the partition of the Indian 
subcontinent into (mainly Hindu) India and (mainly Moslem) Pakistan. The 

f" e L St ? te '* a , S result > became a fragmented state, and has shown the 
11 effects of its condition. 

Inspection of the world framework of boundaries will indicate that many 



in the land- 



polltlcal boundaries lie along prominent physical features 

scape.. These would seem to be especially acceptable criteria? since 
pronounced physical features often also separate culturally different 
areas. In the early days of boundary establishment, physical features 
were useful in that they were generally known and could be recognized as 
the trespass line. But this function has ceased now, and the most 
divisive and obvious physical features have created major difficulties 
between states. For Instance, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
obvious divider than the Andes between Chile and Argentina, and yet the 
boundary running along the great divide was the subject of a half- 
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century's bitter wrangling, mainly because the original treaty CI88O did 
not adequately define the boundary It intended to establish. Any mountain 
range has recognizable crestlines, but they rarely coincide with the 
watershed. As a result, water flowing from one side of the state 
boundary feeds the streams of the state on the other side of the 
boundary. If the state that possesses the water sources decides to dam 
those waters, it may impede the water supply of the other state, and 
friction may result. There are many other examples — the use of passes, 
the need r or tunnels — each has produced Its own problems. 

Rivers, too, seem obvious and useful boundary features, but again many 
problems attend their use as boundaries. The use of the water by the 
adjoining states is one major Issue for debate. Furthermore, rivers tend 
to shift their course, which requires a redefinition of the boundary, 
which may lead to friction. Thus physical features, which seem almost 
to be nature's own provision for boundary establishment, are at times as 
problematic as boundaries based upon other criteria. 

While such criteria as have been considered above, among others, have 
played a role at the time of boundary definition, the most important 
recurring element is one that cannot be mapped and which changes with 
time: power. Often states have been able to dictate to others where 
boundaries should be drawn: this occurred after both the first and second 
World Wars. Many boundaries, first drawn as temporary truce lines, 
became permanent International borders. Such boundaries have appeared on 
the map since the end of the Second World War: the present partition of 
Germany and Korea resulted from power struggles and has little or noth ng 
to do with the cultural realities within those territories. Only time 
will tell whether these boundaries, like so many truce lines of the past, 
will attain permanency. 

Political geographers long discussed the question of whether boundaries 
should be bonds or barriers, and whether very divisive borders such as 
mountain ranges and lakes are "better" than artificial, "unnatura " 
boundaries. Changing conditions have brought changes In emphasis. n 
the first place, the world boundary framework, apart from relatively 
minor adjustments, is not likely to b3 changed, however salutary the 
criteria .hat might be "discovered" to be best. Secondly, the evolution 
of supranational Ism In many spheres of I v. man activity has provided new 
hope that the Interruptive and divisive natur* of boundaries may 
ultimately be reduced. Boundaries with few "unctions served man better 
than tho-e with many Important functions; for the fewer the functions, 
the fewer the contrasts across the border. But boundaries tend to 
reflect the increasing complexity of society: the! r funct ions . I ncrease - 
number and importance. To reverse the trend, then, would require 
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reversal in the very process of man's political evolution — not a likely 
event. Hence, the hope lies In eventual changos in the concept of state 
sovereignty with the emergence of supranational ism. And Indeed, In 
recent times some states have given up a small degree of their 
sovereignty In order to participate in economic and cultural blocs. 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



DRAWING POLITICAL BOUNDARIES : A SIMULATION 



DURATION : Approximately four class periods. 

PURPOSE : To help students understand why boundary disputes 

occur and why they continue to be an important part 
of the politics of various world regions. 

Objectives : student win: 

(1) Apply criteria for stable, political boundaries 
to a hypothetical case; and 

(2) Identify political problems involved In defining 
political boundaries. 

Background Information for Teachers 

This lesson presents students with a problem-solving dilermia which in 
many ways replicates problems faced by actual boundary -makers. After 
reviewing and discussing criteria for just and stable boundaries, 
students must partition the island of X's and Y's into two separate 
countries, one to be dominated by each of the island's two ethnic groups 
(X'x and Y'x). As in most real world situations, there is no perfectly- 
Just solution. Natural resources are distributed unequally on the 
island. Transportation facilities and physical features (a prominer 
mountain range) suggest a particular pattern to the partition. Yet, the 
ethnic groups are so Inter-mixed as to make a simple boundary dividing 
the two populations impossible. Historically, the situation is similar 
to that facing the treaty-makers at Versailles after World War I. 

Student Learning 

This simulation provides students witn an opportunity to apply 
generalizations about boundaries learned in the previous lesson 
"Discussing the National Boundary." If related to actual boundaries at 
the end of the simulation, It will clearly show why boundaries are not 
the fixed, stable and presumably just features of the political landscape 
that most Americans presume. Thus students will gain some insight into 
why conflicts over boundaries still rage around the world. The exercise 
will also reinforce perceptions of political boundaries as man-made and 
thus artificial and changeable. It can thus be used to discuss the 
political importance of boundaries and the political process involved in 
setting boundaries in much of the Third World. This point is 
particularly important with respect to Africa, where colonial boundaries 
bear so little relationship to traditional or ethnic homelands. 

The lesson can be used as a follow-up to the previous lesson "Discussing 
the National Boundary." It might also be used in place of that lesson, 
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DRAWING POLITICAL BOUNDARIES: A SIMULATION 



although care should be given in this case to integrate some of the 
lecture materials from the previous lesson into the briefing for the 
slmul at ion. 



MATERIALS : Simulation narrative "The Island of X's and Y's," 

three maps of the island detailing "Physical 
Features," "Resources and Corrmunlcat ions/ 1 and 
"Ethnic Pattern," Three transparency maps of the 
island, and an overhead projector. 

VOCABULARY : Physical or geographical features, ethnic group, 

partition, pol itical boundary, national boundary, 
interethnic, Uni ted Nat ions, subtropical, bauxite, 
criteria. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES : 
DAY 1 : OPENIt-.'G THE LE3S0N 

Step 1: If you have used the previous lesson (Discussing the National 

Boundary), you may want to introduce this simulation by briefly 
reviewing some of the characteristics of political boundaries, 
particularly the three reasons for locating boundaries in 
particular places. Note that the first two reasons, cul tural 
dl ff erences physical features, , are regarded by many as 
criteria for d boundaries. That is, boundaries will be 
more stable if :hey separate people of different cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds, and if they are d^awn along clear physical 
or geographical features. 

If you have not used the previous lesson, you may want to 
open this simulation with Steps 1 and 2 from that lesson. 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 2: Hand out the simulation narrative "The Island of X f s and Y's." 
Have students read the sections on Historical Background and 
The Problem. Make certain they understand that the goal for 
each ethnic group Is to obtain as favorable a partition as 
possible . 

The goal of the U.N. Boundary Commission is to arrive at a 
settlement which v/1 1 1 be acceptable to both sides. Only then 
will the boundary be reasonably stable. 
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DRAWING POLITICAL BOUNDARIES: A SIMULATION 



Step 3: Divide the class into two groups. Select five students to 
represent the U.N. Boundary Corrmission. Hand out the three 
maps of the island and let each group begin discussing 
where the boundary should be. The first step for each group, 
including the Boundary Conmission, should be to elect a 
group leader and a group recorder . 

Members of the U.N. Boundary Conmission should also discuss 
and decide on a boundary. They should try to anticipate the 
arguments of the two ethnic groups. 

DAY 2: 



Step 4: Allow the groups to complete their discussions and decide or 
a specific boundary. This boundary should be drawn on a 
transpare ncy map . Make certain the proposed boundaries 
extend offshore to include the oil field. The group should 
then take a little time to prepare a short presentation 
detailing the arguments/reasoning behind their proposed 
boundary. 

Step 5: Allow the ethnic groups between 5 and 10 minutes to present 
their arguments. 

After the presentations, you may want to invite the Boundary 
Ccmniss loners to meet outside class to reconsider their own 
arguments and their proposed boundary. 

DAY 3: 



Step 6: Reconvene the Boundary Conmission hearings. Give the Boundary 
Ccnmiss loners up to 10 minutes to make their arguments and 
present a con.promise boundary to the two groups. 

Step 7: The ethnic groups should discuss the proposed boundary for 

about five minutes. Then have the groups vote on the compro- 
mise boundary. Record the vote, by ethnic group, on the 
chal kboard. 



CONCLUDING THE LESSON 



Step 8: Discuss the simulation with the class. As you do, you might 
draw attention to real situations which are similar (for 
example, Lebanon, Palestine, Central Europe). The following 
questions may serve as a guide: 

1. Although this is only a simulation, the problem 
you have faced in drawing a boundary to partition 
the Island of X's and Y's is in many ways similar 
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I DRAWING POLITICA L BOUNDARIES: A SIMULATION 



to problems faced by boundary makers throughout 
history. Within your groups, what problems 
did ycu have In deciding where to draw the 
boundary? What problems did you have In 
describing //here It was drawn? 

2. People have argued that boundaries should follow 
physical features like the mountain crest of our 
Island. In what ways would that be a good 
boundary? What problems would It have? 

3. Most people think that an Important criterion for 
drawing boundaries be that It create countries In 
which people are culturally or ethnically similar 
to each other. Why might this be good? Is It 
possible on the Island of X's and Y's? What Impact 
might this have on whether or not there wl 1 I be 
conflict over the boundary In the future? 

*K Another problem which boundary makers usually face 

Is the problem of justice. Boundaries divide people, 
land and natural resources among different countries. 
How the land and resources are divided affects whether 
the people Involved are likely to see the solution 
as Just. How Important a problem Is this on the 
Island of X's and Y's? Do you think there Is a "Just" 
way to divide up these resources? 

5. The boundary on the Island of X's and Y's will also 
serve many of the same purposes as real political 
boundaries. What purposes do you think It will serve? 
Are these purposes Important? Are all the problems 
you faced In drawing the boundary justified by these 
purposes? Might there be better ways to resolve the 
conflict between the ethnic groups? 
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THE ISLAND OF X's AND Y's 



1. Hls tor'c a l Background : For many hundreds of years, ethnic groups 
lived : efully with each other on a relatively small island. To 
a large tent, the communities fol laved similar agricultural 
practices. They grew cereals, fruit trees, and raised animals. 
The ethnic groups originally settled on different sides of the 
island, but movement into each other's "'cultural domain" had 
occurred very frequently. There was little interethnic marriage, 
however. 

Ethnic tensions bogan to !n -eas'? when the island became involved 
In World War IT. The two eth* - groups had different overseas ties 
both culturally and economic They found themselves taking 

opposite sid** In the war, a i trough no actual fighting took place 
on the Island. When the war enaed, the ethnic conflict continued 
on the Island. Eventually a United Nations Peace Force was needed 
to control the violence that arose. After a year of fighting in 
which many lives were k.sc on both sides, the two ethnic groups 
agreed that the island should be partitioned "once and for all." 
They wanted two Independent sovereign states, one for each group. 
Three boundary comnlsslons were created: one representing Ethnic 
Group X, one Ethnic Group Y, and one representing neutrai observers 
from the United Nations. 

2. The Problem: To arrive at a partition plan agreeable to both sides 
by drawing an International boundary line on the Island. 

3. The Island: Background Data 
Physical 

a. Genera y low lying at 0-600 feet with one broken mountain 
ridge of approximately 4,000 feet. Ridge forms a backbone 
to the island but Important route-ways cross it from one 
side to the other. 

b . 5ubo rop ( ca 1 1 ocat i on . 

c. Two good natural harbors both located in the southern part 
of the is: ?;id on both coasts at river mouths. The harbor on 
the west coast has the potential for handling the largest 
oil tankers In the world. The rest of the coastline is 
inhospitable to any economic use except tourism. 
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d. The main ~ ? er rises near the center of the island and 
flows sc „.<eest. In the mountain area there is a steep 
gorge wilr; considerable prover hydro-electric power 
potent ial . 

e. The original subtropical vegetation cover has been removed 
through hundreds of years of fanning. 

f. There are two areas of r\rh mineral wealth — surveyed but 
not yet developed. In the northwest there are large areas 
of high-yrade bauxite ore (estimated at 1000 years worth 
at current global mining rates). In the northeast off the 
coast, there are rich proven reserves of low sulphur petroleum 
and natural gas — estimated 50 to 75 years supply at current 
demand rates. 

Cul tural /Economic 

a. The Island, a less developed area up tc World War II, has since 
been "eyed" by the more developed states of the world as a 
region of considerable economic potential. Ethnfc onf 1 let 
which developed during the war has, however, prevented any 
economic n take-off, M 

b. Meanwhile, the Island has grown richer on the ba 
traditional exporting economy — cereals, fruit;, .-a.. .*on^ 
animal produce. Increased urbanization has taken place as a 
result of this wealth, particularly in the two port areas In 
In the southern half of the Island. 

c. Railroads were built originally to serve the Immediate hinter- 
lands of the two porls. The Uni'^d Nations, however, financed j 
a rail connection L »3cween the two ports during Its first year 
of peace-keeping activity. 

c!. The main exports are primary food products, sold to the more 
developed countries on the mainland. 

e. The main imports are light manufactures. 

« 

« 

f. The V'X> ethnic groups have approximately the same nu^ j»-s of 
people, about one c*r.d c* quarter mill! on each. The clusters of 
population fsee map) indicate the island's settlement pattern. 
(The clusters vary in size of population. They are symbolized 
on the map for posit ton only.) 
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Ethnic Pattern 




WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



PUR AT I ON: Approximately two class periods. 

PURPOSE : To indicate the role of American agriculture In world 

trade and the Importance of grain exports to American 
farmers. 

Objectives : students win: 

CD Identify common agricultural products consumed by 
people In the United States and bv people abroad, 
Including those which enter world trade. 

(2) Suggest economic and non-economic reasons for 
differing consumption habits around the world. 

(3) Identify areas of the world which have food 
(grain) deficits and areas which have food 
(gfo.n) surpluses and suggest reasons for these 
deficits and surpluses. 

W Suggest, economic and political reasons for the 

pattern of American trade In feedgralns, wheat and 
soybeans . 



• 



Background * von for Teachers : 

Any serious understand American involvement in the global 

conmunity tr. ...elude some attention .o the global food system. 

American agr - e depends on the world market. While actual 

percentages va» > r.'om year to year, approximately thirty percent (30%) 
of all the feedgralns grown in the United States Cprinclpally corn 
sorghum, oats, barley) is sold on the world market. Two-thirds of the 
American wheat crop is routinely expjrtea, as is around half of the 
soybean crop. 

However, the world is not quite so dependent on American ac-iculture. 
While American grain exports play critical rol ?s from place to place 
and from time to time, the bulk of the food consuned in the world is 
grown locally. American grain exports account for only around 7% of 
world grain production, even less of world food production. 

The Importance of Grain to the Food System 

Actually many agricultural items which are grown around the world 
especially those which enter world trade, have little or no nutrition- 
al value (e.g., tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa or chocolate, tobacco). The 
mportance of these crops lies primarily in the fact that thev take 
labor and land but yield little or no real food. They aro also 
frequently grown in count- les and by people who have precarious food 
suppl les. 
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I AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AND THE GLOBAL FOOD SYSTEM 



A\ th? fox products grown and traded Internationally, grains ?re 
t f \.l important. Cereals, including wheat, corn and rice make up 
l-.o baolc staple In human diets around the world. They are also 

moo important to world tr<zde, because most other items either tend to 
Tore perishable (e.g., vegetables and fruits) or more expensive 
relative to the nutrition provided (e.g., meat, nuts and dairy 
or^ucts), or both. So most of the food traced internationally is in 
the form of grain, despite the Central American bananas and Mexican 
tomatoes routinely consumed by Americans. 

The Emergence of the Global Food System 

Actually the international food system is of relatively recent vin- 
tage. As discussed in the attached reading "The History of the Globa) 
Food System," it was not until the Industrial Revolution that the 
technological basis for even national food systems was developed. It 
was only with subsequent advances in transportation that a world food 
system was feasible. 

Even then, the global food system with which Americans have become 
accustomed has only emerged since World War II. Before that time the 
food system was .ar more balanced. Western Europe was the only net 
food importer in the world. Asia became a consistent food importing 
region only during the war and its aftermath. With rapidly increasing 
populations, it has continued to be a food importer ever since. 

Other regions, including Africa, Latin America and Eastern Europe, 
have only recently become net food importers. Jr. f > 3r t this has been 
due to rising populations. But ft also reflects tv«> other factors: 
(1) changes in consumption patterns, with inc. . :i demand for meat 
and thus feedgralfis in Eastern Europe, and (2) cO> lopment efforts in 
Africa and Latin America which have neglected investment in 
agriculture. Increasing investment in export agriculture (e.g., tea, 
cucoa, sugar, rubber, etc.), which takes awry acreage from domestic 
food production, has also played a pari in some countries. 

Student Learning 

This lesson exposes students to empirical data which graphically show 
the shape of the world food system. Students see who exports food and 
who Imports food. They develop hypotheses about why the different 
regions may grow more or less food than their people need. In so 
doing, they utilize basic knowledge of world geography. 

Students also view the world food system from the perspective of the 
American Farmer. They see not only where American grain is sold but 
the pattern of grain trade across three key items: feedgrains used to 
produce meat, soybeans used to supplement himan diets directly, and 
what, the poor man's grain. Given data on prices, students observe 
how wealth affects who can best afford America's surplus capacity. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AND THE GLOBAL FOOD SYSTEM 



MATERIALS: The reading "The History of the World Food System/' and 
the tables "The Changing Pattern of World Grain Trade," 
a*»d "American Grain Exports—1978." 

VOCABULARY : Grain, feedgralns, soybeans, nutritional value, food 
deficit, food surplus, subsistence agriculture, per 
capita Income, commercial trade, food aid. 

Instructional Strategies : 

DAY 1 : OPENING THE LESSON 

Step 1: Introduce the lesson by having students, In gr 0 \j^ of 2 or 
3, quickly list ten (10) cannon agrlcul tural products that 
Americans consume during a normal day. Stop when the first 
group has Identified ten Items. 

Step 2: Then have the groups quickly list five (5) agricultural 
products which people In other countries consume more 
regularly than Americans. Again stop when the first group 
has Identified five Items. 



Step 3 



Poll the groups and write a representative list on the board 
undrr the headings "Americans Consume" and "People Abroad 
Consume." 



Step 4: Discuss the lists with the class. Ask: 

1. Which of the products have little or no nutritional 
value? In studying world hunger why might It be 
Important to look at the production and consumption 
of such products? 

2. Are there products In the lists which students know or 
think are traded Internationally? Which ones? Do 
these products appear on both lists? We tend to think 
American farmers feed the world. Do Americans Import 
food products? 

3. How might you explain the differences between the two 
lists? Why do people In other countries have different 
diets than Americans? Is It purely culture and tastes? 
What role does economics play? Does economics help 
explain differences In diets among Americans? 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 5: Describe to the class the history of the world food system. 
Emphasize that most, though not all, of the foodstuffs 
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traded Internationally are grains and that only a small 
proportion of the food consumed by people around the world 
comes from other countries. 

You may wan: :.n reproduce copies of the reading "The His' . y 
of the Work) *ooo System" for the class. 

Step 6: Project t'-: uaca on "The Changing Pattern of World Gr^ 
Trade." Have students: 

1. Identify the region with the greatest grain deficit. 

2. Identify the region with the greatest grain surplus, 

3. Suggest reasons why Asia has the greatest deficits. 

*f. Suggest reasons why European deficits have decreased 
since 1^20. 

5. Suggest reasons why African and Latin American deficits 
are relatively lew, and relatively recent. 

DAY 2: CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 7: Briefly remind students of the pattern and history of world 
grain trade. Note again In particular the dominant role of 
North America in the world grain trade, the importance of 
exports to American agriculture and the 1 In : ted role of 
trade <n the overall global food picture. 

Step 3: Hand out copies of the table "American Gram ^xj> rts — 1978. il 
Then project a transparency or hand out coplts of the 
"Discussion Questions. 11 

Have students, working in groups of 2 or 3, answer these 
questions on the basis of information in the table. 

Step 9: Discuss the questions with the class. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD FOOD SYSTEM 



Food has alw../s ten a central factor in societies throughout, the 
world. Only rece; y, bt -ever, has the world's food supply become 
part of a single world-w'de "system." New capability in transporta- 
tion and farming techniques have helped to create a global dimension 
to the producing and consuming of food. 

From -Juhsistenee Agriculture to a Global Market 

For most of the two million years that humans have existed, 
securing food was everyone's full-time occupation. The tilling of the 
soil introduced a major advance in mankind's food supply. It created 
a division of labor that was enhanced by subsequent developments in 
Irrigation and t.ie use of animals for plowing. Still, these 
discoveries did not create a "world food system." Most of the world's 
food was consumed in the same place it was produced and by the same 
people that produced it. Some trade did occur. Imperial Rome relied 
on grain from North Africa. Exotic foods and spices travelled long 
routes to distant markets. Still, until just a little ovor two 
hundred years ago, most of the world's peoples supplied their own food 
from the yields of their own land. 

The Industrial Revolution led to the end of subsistence agricul- 
ture. This "revolution" made possible the emergence of national row 
systems, and later a world-wide food system. Industrialization wa 
actively triggered, in part, by the increased efficiency of agricul- 
ture and the resulting migration of now unneeded rural laborers >-.»o 
urban trades and crafts. 



Not until the development of the railroad and the steam engine, 
partway through the nineteenth century, however, did the world's food 
system oecome truly international. The industrial regions of northern 
Europe could not make uso of cheap and abundant supplies of grain 
import from Russia and from America. By the 1870's, grain from the 
heartland of America was travelling thousands of miles by rail and 
steamship across the Atlantic to feed the burgeoning populations of 
Industrial Europe. 

The division of labor between the farmer and the factory worker 
that arose within nations became visible on a world scale. Some 
nations found they could export food into t,.e world market, earning 
money to buy the goods they could not or did not produce at home. 
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Others, such as Great Brit Ian, became the producers of those indus- 
trial goods and also became Increasingly dependent upon food imports. 
Since different states enjoyed different natural endowments, and some 
had especially generous amounts of fertile and well-watered agricul- 
tural land, a deepening International division of labor was generally 
welcomed as advantageous to all. 

In the eighty years of this century, thanks to mechanization of 
agriculture, the development of new and higher-yielding seeds, and 
Increased knowledge about farming techniques, total world food produc- 
tion has regularly outpaced population growth. This Is not to say 
that the growing demand for food and the Increased vulnerability of 
urban populations and food- Import I ng countries have not created 
problen and pressures. Japanese Imperialism in Taiwan and Korea was 
caused oy part by Japan's search for a secure food supply. The 
colonla? trading patterns of Europe also reflected such politically 
manager International divisions of labor. As a result, increases of 
produce v I ty and food production were not shared equally by the 
peopV" of the world even though Improved conditions of health and 
focrJ * Jped spur the rapid population growth of this century. 

Maj'02 International Activities 

?he world food system consists of two kinds of exchanges across 
countries — exchanges of food and exchanges of other items related to 
foe J product I on . 

Food moves among countries on two kinds of bases: trade and aid. 
Cocrmerlcal trade reflects the International division of labor that has 
emerged over the last century and which allows the world's people to 
take advantage of the differing production capabilities around the 
world. It also serves as a major resource upon which countries can 
draw when their own production falls short, or when they have a bumper 
harvest. India for example, which had been a chronic importer in the 
1960 's and early 1970 's, found It advantageous to export wheat In 
1978-79 when It had bumper crops. 

Food a 1 d Is t'e other form of International exchange of food. 
Some countries are too poor to buy all the food they may need. At 
other times natural disasters or wars create emergencies where people 
face starvation. In these situations the International trading system 
has been supplemented as governments and private organizations provide 
food as gifts or as high'y subsidized or concessional sales. Until 
after World War II food aid has always been a special and temporary 
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activity as governments and voluntary organizations responded to 
abnormal needs in other countries. Large African agricultural 
surpluses, however, in the 1950's created political pressures for 
disposing of these commodities. The result was the creation of an 
international food aid system which was largely American in the 1950's 
and 1960's. That system has become internationalized and 
institutionalized as other countries have Joined and as American 
surpluses have disappeared and along with them the political pressure 
^rom American farmers to dispose of surpluses, in the 1950's food aid 
constituted as much as twenty percent of all international food 
movements. In 19P0 less than ten million tons of cereal out of over 
on<j hundred eighty million tons traded (about 5%) was food aid. 



Prom: Raymond F. Hop!:!ns, "The Global Food System" in Global Issues : 
food, James S, Harf, 5. Thomas and Raymond F. Hopkins, Eds., 
Columbus, Ohio, Consortium for International Studies Education, 
1980. ' 
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The Changing Pattern of World Grain Trade 



Region 1934-38 1948-52 I960 1970 1972-73 1976 

(Million Metric Tons) 



North America 


5 


23 


39 


56 


89 94 


Latin America 


9 


1 


0 


4 


-3 -3 


Western Europe 


-24 


-22 


-25 


-30 


-18 -17 


E.Europe 6 USSR 


5 




0 


0 


-26 -27 


Africa 


1 


0 


-2 


-5 


-1 -10 


Asia 


2 


-6 


-17 


-37 


-38 -47 


Austral la 6 N.Z. 


3 


3 


6 


12 


7 8 


Note: Positive numbers 


Indicate 


net 


exports; 


negative numbers 



Indicate net Imports 



Source: The Global Political Economy of Food, Raymond F, Hopkins 
and Donald J. Pachula, eds. Madison, Wisconsin: The 
University of Wisconsin Press 1978. 



i 
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American Grain Exports — 1978 
(In U.S. $1,000) 



By Region 



Value Exported 
Feedg rains Wheat 



Canada 19,833 
Latin America 

(Including Carrlbean) 400,546 
Africa 

(Including North Africa) 143,294 

Asia 

(Including the Middle East) 1,657,277 



Europe 
Unknown^ 

Total Value 



2,951,784 
311,720 
5,484,454 



819,198 
506,188 

1,479,267 
831,936 
239,814 

3,876,403 



Soybeans 
67,187 
185,746 
24,855 

1,367,817 | 

i 

2,951,074 | 
152,370 : 
4,749,049 [ 



By Per Capita Income of County' 

Countries with Per Capita 
Income over $2,000 

Countries with Per Capita 
Income Between $1,000 
and $2,000 

Countries with Per Capita 
Income Below $1,000 



Feedg rains Wheat 
$3,874,952 $1,230,969 



906,125 
391,657 



1,065,591 
1,340,029 



Soybeans 
$3,888,280 

556,871 
151,528 



Total Tonnage (metric) Shipped : 
Average Price Per Metric Ton : 



Feedg rains 



Wheat 



$102 



$178 



Soybeans 



55,544,614 21,811,970 19,685,675 



$241 



Fcedgralns are used as feed for animals, not direct hunan 
consumption. Wheat and soybeans categories are exports of these 
grains for direct hunan consumption, 

unknown destination because the grain was transshipped through 
Canada. 



Table excludes figures for grain whose destination was unknown or 
not specifically Indicated in original data tables. 




American Grain Exports: Discussion Questions 



1. What regions of the world buy the most grain overall from 
American farmers and grain companies? Does this surprise you? 
Why or why not? 

2. What types of grain (feedgraln, wheat, soybeans) is most 
Important to American agriculture In terms of export earnings? 
In terms of export tonnage? 

3. What types of countries, richer or poorer, buy the most grain? 
How are their grain purchases different from other countries? 
How might you explain the difference? 

4. Wheat could be called the "poor man's grain" In terms of world 
food trade. How does the Informat Ion In the table show this? 
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OCEAN BOUNDARIES AND THE RESOURCES OF THE SEA 



PJRATION i Approximately three class oerlods. 

PURPOSE S To Introduce students to the ocean resources of 

countries In the North Atlantic Basin, and to 
Indicate hew technological advances have created new 
political Issues In setting coastal boundaries. 

To reinforce the concept that national boundaries 
are man-made and to Indicate the need for cooperation 
In setting rules for coastal boundaries, 

OBJECTIVES : Students wl 1 1 : 

(1) Identify ways In which countries use the sea 
as a resource and as a source of natural 
resources. 

(2) Analyze Information from maps and charts des- 
cribing hew different countries use the sea and 
make policy decisions based on this Information. 

(3) Debate policy positions In a simulated Law of the 
Sea conference and attempt to reach an "Inter- 
national 11 agreement. 

00 Identify ways In which conflicting Interests 
affect the policy positions of governments. 



Background Information for Teachers : 

In 1609 the Dutchman Hugo Grotlus wrote a treatise whose English title 
was "The Freedom of the Seas or the Right Which Belongs to the Dutch 
to Take Part In the East Indian Trade." With that treatise, Grotlus 
came to be known as the theorist of the "freedom of the seas." His 
Idea was simple enough and provided the basis for the law of the sea 
for centuries. Grotlus noted that no one could effectively control 
the resources of the entire ocean. It was much too large and 
constantly In flux. Further, the use of the ocean by anyone did not 
diminish the ability of others to use !t. Therefore, Grotlus argued, 
the oceans should be considered a comron resource. They should, as 
Arvld Pardo the UN Ambassador from Malta would say In 1967, be 
considered the "cormon heritage of man." 

Uses of the Ocean 

Grotlus's Ideas proved generally adequate because the uses to which 
nations put the ocean were, until very recently, quite limited. In 
Grotlus 1 time, and for centuries thereafter, the sea was used for 
fishing and for trade. The fisheries were abundant, and ocean going 
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vv*r.-sel3 were almost completely non-pc U ut I ng . So the ocean resource 
was not significantly diminished by these uses. 

Actually, the freedom of the seas was abridged often enough in times 
of war. And some states claimed the right to limit the passage of 
ships suspected of smuggling. Still the seas were relatively free. 
The territorial sea, that strip of coastal area In which the state 
claimed sovereignty over the fish that swam, over the ocean floor, and 
over the right of passage, was limited to three (3) miles — the 
distance a cannon shot could travel. 

Changing Technology and the Increasing Value of the Coastal Resources 
Within the past 50 years, technological changes have greatly affected 
our uses of the sea. Nations still fish the oceans, but with 
Increased populations and advanced technologies such as modern factory 
ships and modern fishing nets, the oceanic fisheries have become 
overburdened. Fish catches rose to a height of 70 million metric tons 
In 1970 and have declined annually ever since because of the inability 
of fisheries to replenish themselves. Ocean shipping has not only 
Increased, but It has become a prime source of ocean pollution, 
particularly the global oil trade. 

The continental shelf has also become an Important source of raw 
materials. New oil drilling technologies have already turned the Gulf 
of Mexico and the North Sea into major oil fields. Efforts to develop 
technologies for mining minerals In offshore sites may further 
Increase the importance of the ocean as a source of such industrial 
raw materials as maganese, cobalt, magnesium, zinc, etc. 

The Ocean Boundary 

Many of the issues in the law of the sea can be sisrmarlzed in the 
question of where to draw the ocean boundary for coastal countries and 
what the nature of that boundary should be. The world conmunlty has 
convened four conferences during this century (1930, 1958, 1960, 
197^-75) to try to codify a law of the sea and come to terms with 
changing technology. 

In these conferences, the simple idea of a territorial sea surrounded 
by "International waters" with little or no real governance has given 
way to a complex set of principles and concepts. Nation-states still 
claim territorial seas, although today most claim sovereignty over a 
12 mile strip of ocean and ocean floor. But the more serious debates 
have raged over rights to the "continental shelf" and the proclamation 
of "exclusive economic zones." 

Continental Shelves and Economic Zones 

Most of the ocean's resources are contained on the "continental shelf" 
an area defined geologically as the ocean floor extending out to a 
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water depth of 130 meters. (See the chart "Mapping the Undersea 
Boundary. 11 ) But many states) have very narrow continental shelves and 
sign If I cant f I shery resources 1 y I ng beyond 1 1 . Those and other 
states, Including the United States, have laid claim to "exclusive 
economic zones" reaching 200 miles out to sea. Within these zones, 
coasta 1 states have c 1 a I med the r I gh t to cont ro 1 access to all 
economic resources (e.g., fisheries, petrol eun resources and other raw 
materials). They do not, however, claim the right to limit 
navigation, Including passage by the naval vessels of other states. 

This more complex set of boundary concepts has allowed states like the 
United States to satisfy conflicting Interests Implied by their uses 
of the sea. The United States has significant petrol eun and fisheries 
resources off Its coast. It wishes to control access to these 
resources In the Interest of domestic fishermen and oil companies. At 
the same time, the United States has many distant shore fishing fleets 
(e.g., tuna) and a significant Interest In maintaining maximum freedom 
for Its worldwide merchant marine and naval fleets. The government 
cannot protect coastal fisherman and distant shore fishermen. But It 
can protect Its merchant marine and naval Interests along with coastal 
fishing and petroleum interests by distinguishing between territorial 
seas and economic zones. 

Student Learning 

This lesson provides students with a basic understanding of some of 
the Issues surrounding the law of the sea. The Issues and the 
conference situation Itself are considerably simplified in the 
simulation. Yet, students do see most of the key Issues. They also 
see the problem posed for governments by conflicting domestic 
interests and the need for Internet lonal agreement. 

The 1 esson re I nf orces mapp I ng skills and I nf ormat I on process I ng 
skills. It also reinforces the basic concept of a national boundary, 
adding some degree of sophistication as students see how arbitrary and 
yet important coastal boundaries have become. 



MATERIALS : The chart "Mapping the Undersea Boundary," the Role 

Assignment and the Policy Options sheets for use in the 
simulation; information on the countries involved in 
the simulations a verbal "Country Profiles," two "Data 
Sheets," and four "Resource Maps" of the North 
Atlantic Basin. 

VOCABULARY : Territorial sea, continental shelf, exclusive economic 
zone, boundary, coastal state, landlocked country, 
North Atlantic Basin, International waters, freedom 
of the seas, technology, natural resources, fisheries. 
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OCEAN BOUNDARIES AND THE RESOURCES OF THE SEA 



Instructional Strategies : 

DAY 1 : OPENING THE LESSON 

Step I: Introduce this lesson by noting that an Important natural 
resource of many coastal countries, Including those In the 
North Atlantic Basin, are ocean resources. 

Have students suggest ways In which the ?ea Is used as a 
resource or as a source of natural resources. List these 
on the board. 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 2: Explain that the use of the ocear as a resource Is a 

politically charged Issue because of traditional attitudes 
toward the ocean as the carrion heritage of man. 

Explain how technology has Increased man's ability to tap 
ocean resources, thus raising questions about who should 
have access to those resources and who should benefit from 
them. Use the chart "Mapping the Undersea Boundary" to 
Illustrate your points. Make certain students understand 
the term "continental shelf." 

Review the concept of national boundary as well,, emphasizing 
that all boundaries are man-made. Note that coastal 
boundaries are particularly arbitrary since they separate 
the country from "International waters" not another nation- 
state. 

Step 3: Introduce the "Uses of the Sea" simulation by asking 

students where they would draw the nation's boundaries, 
given the Increased value which new technologies have 
given to coastal waters. Suggest three or four 
alternatives: 3 miles out from land; 12 miles out; 50-100 
miles out; and 200 miles out. 

Step Explain that this Is the Issue faced by national policy- 
makers as well: where to draw a boundary that has no clear 
reason for being one place rather than another. 
Note that any one country may also have conflicting 
Interests In where the boundary Is drawn. Likewise, one 
state cannot claim a large area without other countries 
claiming an equally large area. 

To see the political problems involved, the class will be 
simulating a mini -Law of the Sea Conference over the next 



two days. 
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Step 5: Divide the class into 5 groups, one representing each of 
the countries in the simulated conference. Have students 
within each group elect a Head of State. The Head of State 
should then assign other roles to each of the group's 
members. Record these on the Role Assignment sheet. 

Step 6: Hand out copies of the "Country Profiles," "Country Data 
Sheets," and "Resource Maps" to each group. 

Step 7: Then hand out copies of the "Policy Options" sheet to each 
group. Explain that the groups will be making policies 
about the issues outlined on these sheets. They will then 
negotiate with other countries to arrive at a draft 
international agreement covering these points. Their job 
is to analyze the information contained on the data sheets 
and maps and select a policy which is best for their 
country. 

Step 8: Read the "Policy Options" sheet and make certain students 

understand the Issues and their options. Be able to define, 
describe and contrast "territorial sea" and "exclusive 
economic zone" In particular. 

DAY 2 

Step 9: Let the groups analyze, discuss and come to some agreement 
as to their preferred positions on the four policy Issues. 
Allow up to 30 minutes. At the end of this time, all 
members of the groups should know their country's position 
and their reasons for It. 

Step 10: Convene 5 simultaneous sessions of the Law of the Sea 

Conference. These should be organized in terms of "within- 
country" roles. That Is, one session should Include all 
heads of state, but only heads of state. Another session 
should Include all foreign ministers (up to 10 students). 
Each of these sessions should have at least one 
representative from each of the five countries. 

Step 11: For the remainder of the period, allow these multinational 
negotiating sessions to discuss and debate the terms of 
the draft treaty. They might begin by having each country 
Identify their own positions on the Issues. This will help 
negotiators Identify where there is agreement and disagree- 
ment and who their potential "allies" are. 

DAY 3 CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 12: Have the 5 simultaneous sessions of the sea conference 

conclude their negotiations. Impose a time limit of about 
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30 minutes, even If the sessions cannot come to complete 
agreement over certain issues. Four out of five countries 
must agree with each position for the draft treaty to pass. 

Step 13: Have one representative from each of the five negotiating 
sessions report the results of the multinational 
negotiations to the class. Write these on the board. 

Step 14: Discuss the simulation with the class. You might ask: 

1. Why might a country not want to claim a large area 

on the continental shelf? What conflicting interests 
might a country have? Which countries in the 
simulation have conflicting interests? 

2. Are there countries with an interest in narrow 
territorial seas and economic zones? Why might a 
country want as large an area as possible Included 
In "International waters?" 

3. What about "landlocked" countries? Have students 
locate on a world map some of the countries of Western 
Europe, Africa and South America which do not have 
ocean boundaries. Do these countries have different 
interests than the coastal states? What might their 
positions be? Ought these "landlocked" countries be 
Included In drafting the Law of the Sea since the sea 
has historically been considered the common heritage 
of al 1 people? 

*f. Why Is cooperation and agreement In setting the rules 
on ocean boundaries Important? What might happen If 
there were no agreement? 

Instructional Options : 

Have the students look up Information on the width of the continental 
shelf and information on ocean fisheries and other offshore resources 
for various parts of the world. Have them indicate this Information 
on an outline map of the world suitable for display. Then have them 
prepare a short report suggesting regions or countries which might be 
more interested In extensive claims to the continental shelf and areas 
or countries which might have less interest in making extensive 
claims. 
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NAPPING THE UNDERSEA BOUNDARY 



Continental Shelf 



Continental Margin 

Continental Slope Continental Rise 
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Canada 

Head of State 



Foreign Hinister 
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Commerce Hinister 



Resources Hinister 



Defense Hinister 



ROLE ASSIGNMENT 



C^a Portugal United Kingdom United States 
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COUNTRY PROFILES 

Canada 

Canada Is a developed, democratic country. It possesses one of 
the longest coastlines In the world. Canada has several Important 
concerns regarding the marine environment. First Is the especially 
fragile nature of Its Arctic environment. Canada demands and has 
asserted control of navigation In its arctic If that navigation might 
pollute the sea. Canada has a wide continental shelf. The 
government wants a way to claim that shelf Is not limited to specific 
distance. Canada does a significant amount of fishing. But at no 
time In the foreseeable future can It expect to be able to harvest any 
more than 40-50% of the fish that swim in Its coastal waters. 

Cuba 

Cuba is a relatively poor, connmunlst country. It has close ties 
with the Soviet Union which has spent vast amounts of money to support 
the st rugg 1 1 ng Cuban economy . Re 1 at I ons w I th the U.S. have been 
frigid, but recently have shewn some signs of Improvement. As an 
island nation, Cuba can be expected to try to stake as strong a claim 
to marine territory as possible. But It is limited by the fact that 
It Is so close to other countries. Accorrmodat Ion will be necessary. 
Cooperation with the U.S. In the area of fishing Is probable. 

Portugal 

Portuga 1 , a semi -deve 1 oped count ry, recent 1 y exper I enced a 
resurgence of democracy . The government I s concerned about ga I n I ng 
control over the fish off Its coasts. Yet It does not want to 
Interfere with merchant shipping or fisheries off Canada which are 
important to It. The chances are that it will Join the European 
Economic Conmunlty In the not-too-distant future. Thus, one would 
expect it to cooperate with the United Kingdom. 

United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom Is a developed country. It Is one of the 
oldest democracies In the world. The waters around Britain are rich 
In fish. But Britain has an active fisheries off foreign coasts. 
Recently, rich oil fields off the northeast coast of Britain have 
begun to produce enough oil to make Britain self sufficient In energy. 
Britain stUl has a large navy. But the government's concerns are 
less global than they were a generation ago. 

The United States 

The United States Is the most developed and one of the most 
democratic states In the world. The U.S. recently claimed a 200-mile 
f I she r I es zone . But the State Department d I d not favor such a 
measure. Fish are still a relatively low priority of the U.S. It 
cannot expect to catch more than 1/3 of the fish In Its coastal waters 
In the near future. The primary concern of the U.S. remains the free 
movement of naval and merchant vessels through as much as possible of 
the world's waters. 
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Country Data Sheet 1 



Table I: Basic Information 



Basic Non-Marine Data 

Land Area Population Gross National Gross National 

(km ) Product (US $) Product per capita 

(US $) 



1,976,190 22,380,000 

114,530 9,000,000 

92,080 8,700,000 

244,010 56,000,000 

9,519,660 211,904,000 



$90,749,000,000 $4,055 

4,403,000,000 489 

7,487,000,000 861 

139,067,000,000 2,483 

1,100,431,000,000 5,193 



Basic Marine Data 

Shoreline Length Seabed Area Seaborne Trade Naval Vessels 

(km) (200 miles) (metric tons) (Oceangoing) 
(km 2 ) 

104,564 2,675,^10 ' 149,424,000 28 

4,294 206,627 18,635,000 3 

990 1,010,482 11,733,000 19 

14,297 536,684 232,173,000 83 

25,873 4,339,566 511,042,000 315 



Country Data Sheet 2 



Table 2: Marine Resources Use 



Country Total Fish Catch Significant Seafood Consumed Proven Petroleum 

(tons) Shoreline (calories/person/ Reserves 

Fishing? day) (metric tons) 



Canada 1,289,000 yes 22 0 

Cuba 76,000 yes 21 0 

Portugal 1)98,000 no 85 0 

United Kingdom 572,000 yes 26 694,000,000 

United States 2,?67,000 yes 27 1,035,000,000 
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Pol Icy Options 

Within your country groups, you must decide on a policy position 
regarding each of the following specific Issues: 

(a) How much of the continental shelf can a state claim? 

Opt I ons 

□ area within 200-mile economic zone 

□ area out to 200-meter depth of water 
q area out to 3,000-meter depth of water 

(b) Coastal state rights vis-a-vis fisheries resources within 
200-fnNe economic zones 

Opt I ons 

□ coastal state must share wi > 
landlocked neighbors 

□ complete coastal state control and 
discretion 

Q coastal state control but obligation 

to permit foreign fishing for excess stocks 

(c) Rules regarding military navigation with 200HnIle zones 

Options 

□ complete freedom 

□ complete freedom subject to non-pollution 

□ freedom except for nuclear vessels 

□ prior coastal state notification required 

□ prior coastal state consent required 

(d) Rules regarding ccmnerical navigation within 200-mile 
economic zones 

Opt I ons 

□ complete freedom 

□ complete freedom subject to pollution 
regulations 

□ prior coastal state notification required 

□ prior coastal state consent required 
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NATURAL RESOURCES AND DEPENDENCE ON THE 
WORLD ECONOMY: LATIN AMERICA 



DURATION : Approximately two class periods 

Purpose: To introduce students to the concept of dependence and 
to the perspective on dependence shared by many within 
•ess developed countries. 

Objectives : students win: 

CO Define dependence, Interdependence, and indepen- 
dence; 

(2) Identify countries which are economically 
dependent and countries which are not, on the 
basis of statistical data; 

(3) Identify hew dependence affects political 
relationships between governments; 

(4) Identify the reasons why the oil cartel 
succeeded and the coffee cartel did not. 

Background Information For Teachers 

For many countries, integration into the international economy can be a 
mixed blessing. In the United States, for example, our economic inter- 
dependence limits the ability of the government to control inflation and 
raise employment. Competition from Japanese and other manufacturers has 
forced painful adjustments in the economy as workers are forced to find 
new kinds of employment. 

Dependence 

For less developed countries the effects of integration in' the inter- 
national economy can be even more severe. Most less develop j countries 
by definition have relatively few strong industries. These few 
Industries make up a disproportionately large share of the economy. 
Decisions or economic changes which affect them thus have a dispropor- 
tionately large impact on the country's economy as a whole. They can 
also have a large Impact on the government's development plans which are 
pegged to these larger, stronger money earners. 

When a less developed country's strong Industries are largely oriented 
toward the foreign market (I.e., toward exports), decisions and economic 
changes in other countries can have a disproportionate impact on the 
exporting country. The ^ss developed country may even become dependent 
on a single other country to which It sells Its products. 
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The Types of Economic Dependence 

One country can become economically dependent on one another in thrc-e 
ways. It may become "trade dependent" (i.ft., dependent on trade with 
the other). It may become "aid dependent" (i.e., dependent on financial 
aid from the other). Finally, It may become "investment dependent" 
(I.e., dependent on the other for new capital investment or dependent on 
the other because of high foreign ownership of key industries). These 
types of dependence are more fully described in the attached reading 
"Talking About Dependence." 

Of the three forms of dependence, "trade dependence" is the most 
complicated. A country can only be trade dependent if (1) its exports 
and imports make up a large share of the country's overall gross 
national product (I.e., the total value of goods and services produced 
by the country's people), and (2) a large share of Its exports go to a 
single foreign country. 

When a country Is economically dependent on another, It can be highly 
affected by decisions or actions taken by the other. For example, the 
Dominican Republic Is trade dependent on the United States. It depends 
on the sale of sugar to the United States for a large share of its 
national Income. Development plans of the Dominican government depend 
on the taxes placed on sugar growers and sugar exporters. Private 
investment depends on profits made from sugar. Thus when sugar beet 
growers In North Dakota and Ohio ask for and get more restrictions on 
sugar Imported Into the United States, the Dominican Republic is highly 
affected. 

Ike Political Effects of Economic Dependence 

If has been argued that economic dependence over a long time can have 
very drastic effects on a country. The situation described above 
suggests, for example, that an economically dependent country can become 
less Independent politically. The government of the Dominican Republic 
might curry favor with the American government by voting its way in the 
UN or the Organization of American States or by not arguing against its 
support of rebels in Nicaragua, ;>r the government of El Salvador. Then 
when sugar beet growers in the midwest ask for a more restricted policy, 
the Dominican government can ask for "favors" In return. 

The Economic Effects of Dependence 

Long- te rm econom I c dependence may a 1 so have econom i c effect s . It has 
been argued that dependence leads to "distorted economies." Foreigners 
have an Impact on the country's development, especially through aid or 
investment dependence. They are likely, however, to make decisions in 
their own self-Interest, or the interest of their country. Most 
Importantly, they are likely to make decisions which result In greater, 
not 1 ess dependence or wh I ch favor I ndust r I es of I mportance to the 
foreign country. 
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For example, Nigeria has been the recipient of much foreign development 
aid. That aid has gone largely to manufacturing or to large scale 
export agriculture — to grow cocoa, coffee, etc. for sale to wealthier 
countries. Very little aid and few economic incentives have gone to 
small farmers who grow food for Nigerians to eat. By 1990 Nigeria may 
as a result spend all its oil revenue just to buy basic food for its 
people — food which could be grown in Nigeria. 

Trade dependence can lead to "distorted economies 11 by encouraging 
dependence in a few key export industries as well. As long as the 
market for these few products holds up, the investment will be a wise 
one. But dependence is increased and when there are recessions in the 
importing country or soft markets for these particular goods, the less 
developed country can suffer. Likewise, such specialized investments 
tend to favor some people (e.g., the coffee growers) consistently over 
others (e.g., the food growers). As a result, great gaps between rich 
and poor, between smal 1 farmer and big farmer, and between smal 1 
businessman and large businessman can result. These gaps can lead to 
conflict and even tear the society apart in the long run. 



Conflict in the International Arena 

The economic effects of dependence can in the long-run change the 
political relationship between the dependent country and the country on 
which it is dependent. As conflict grows, rather drastic changes in the 
government can occur (e.g., Castro's rise to power in Cuba, the Allende 
government in Chile). These new governments may attribute many domestic 
problems to the dependence relationship. They may thus rebel against 
it — regardless of the economic cost. 



In less extreme cases, the dependent government may simply go out of Its 
way to emphasize its political independence and sovereignty. It may 
also go out. of its way to reduce its dependency. Thus in the short-run 
dependence can lead to political submissiveness. But in the long-run it 
can lead to conflict between countries. 

Sir nt Learning 



In this lesson students are introduced to the concept of dependence and 
to the types of economic dependence which have been identified by 
scholars within the less developed world. Since the very concept of 
dependence was f i rst art I cu 1 ated i n Lat I n Amer i can, and has much 
relevance to understanding relationships between Latin America and the 
United States, the examples of dependence used in the lesson are drawn 
from that region. 
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Students also see how the move toward cartels, and by implication the 
New International Economic Order have been responses to the existence of 
economic dependence. They see the limits of the cartels as a response, 
and the reasons why, despite the success of OPEC (the oil cartel) most 
comnod i ty carte 1 s have not been and are not 1 i ke 1 y to be highly 
successf u 1 . 



Materials : 



The background reading "Talking About Dependence," the 
.student reading "Coffee and Oil: What Can You Do About 
Dependence?" and the small group data sheet "Latin 
America: How Dependent?" 



VOCABULARY : Dependence, i nterdependence, i ndependence, trade 

dependence, commodity dependence, cartel, substitutes, 
industries, distortion. 



Instructional Strategies 
day 1 : opening the lesson 

Step 1: Introduce the lesson by noting that natural resources often 
provide the basis for a less developed country's involvement 
in the international economy* 



Have the students identify natural resources which are the 
basis of Latin American exports (e.g., land and 
climate — bananas from Central America, coffee from Central 
American, Colombia, Brazil; grain from Argentina; mineral 
deposits— copper from Peru and Chile, tin from Bolivia). 

Step 2: Explain that for many less developed countries the industries 
based on natural resources can become the single largest 
part of the economy* And because these products are for the 
most part exported to the richer countries, dependence on them 
can lead to dependence on other countries. 



DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Step 3: Define "dependence" for the class and contrast it to "inter- 
dependence" and "independence." 

Have the students suggest some appropriate examples of each 
relationship. For example: 



Dependence: Child's dependence on Parent 
Addict's dependence on Pusher 
Japan's dependence on OPEC oil 
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Interdependence : Fr 1 ends 

U.S. interdependence with Europe 
(trade) 

U.S. interdependence with the USSR 
(security) 

Independence: God creating the universe 
A hermit 

Define and discuss trade, aid and investment dependence as 
outlined in the background reading "Talking About Dependence," 
You may want to make students aware of the other types of 
dependence as wel 1 . 

Discuss briefly the political and economic effects of 
dependence. (See the Background Information for Teachers.) 

Divide the class Into groups of four or five students each. 

Give each student or each group a copy of the data sheet 
"Latin America: Hew Dependent?" Then give each group a 
copy of the small group questions or project a transparency 
of the questions so that all the groups can see them. 

Have the groups answer the questions during the remainder 
of the period. 

At the end of the class, assign the article "Coffee and Oil: 
What Can You Do About Dependence?" as a homework reading 
Assignment. 

DAY 2: CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 7: Have the small groups complete their work from the previous 
day If necessary. 

Step 8: During the remainder of the period, discuss the small 

group work and the homework reading assignment with the class. 
You might use the following as a guide: 

1. Are most of these Latin American countries trade 
dependent? Which are not? Are only less developed 
countries trade dependent according to the table? 

2. Upon which countries do these dependent countries 
depend? Might this he<p explain relations between 
the United States and these countries? How? 



Step 4: 



Step 5: 



Step 6: 
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3. Are these countries corrmodlty dependent as well? On 
which comrodltles generally? 

*f. Do you think that the dependence on just a few 
corrmod 1 1 1 es In the region encourages cooperation 
or conf 1 let among these countries? Why? How does 
the experience of the coffee cartels In last nlght ! s 
reading support this? 

5. Besides creating a cartel, what else does the article 
you read last night suggest that a country might do to 
lessen Its dependence? How useful are each of these 
suggestions? Why might It be hard to export your 
products to more countries? 

6. Which of the major oil exporters and which of the major 
coffee exporters were trade dependent? Which were 
connmodlty dependent on coffee or oil? Which group was 
more dependent. . .the coffee exporters or the oil 
exporters? 

7. What reasons are given for the success of OPEC In 
contrast to the coffee cartels? Does the article 
seem to suggest that most cartels will end up 
successful like OPEC or unsuccessful like the coffee 
cartels? 
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TALKING ABOUT DEPENDENCE 

BACKGROUND FOR TEACHERS 

Dependence and interdependence are concepts which can help students 
understand certain international events and issues. The concept of 
dependence has become part i cu 1 ar 1 y i mportant to po 1 i t i ca 1 sc i ent i st s . 
1 1 has become widely used to desc r i be and understand re 1 at i onsh i ps 
between less developed countries, and more developed countries, 
particularly between Latin America and the United States and between 
former colonial areas in Africa and Asia and their former colonizers. 
In fact, dependence theory has its origins in the thinking and writing 
of Latin American scholars. 

Defining Dependence 

Dependence means that a country, or an individual or group, has some 
objective or goal which cannot be obtained except through the willing 
cooperation of other count ries, individuals or groups . For example, the 
Japanese are dependent on Middle Eastern oil producers for the energy 
which powers their industries. A dope addict is dependent on his or her 
pusher for a "high. 11 And the public schools are dependent on the 
taxpayers for their very survival. 

Dependence is most important when the objective is a critical one or 
when a country or individual is dependent on another country or 
individual for a wide range of objectives. Young children, for example, 
are dependent on their parents to fulfill virtually all their needs. 
When a particular country is economically dependent on another in 
critical ways or to a high degree, they may become politically dependent 
as we 1 1 . Thus, it is argued that Lat i n Amer i can governments have 
typically taken the reaction of the U.S. government into account 
whenever they make decisions. 

Depejidenoe, Interdependence and Indeperidenee 

Dependence may be unbalanced, like a young child and his or her parents, 
or It may be relatively balanced . If it is balanced the relationship is 
called "interdependence ." The relationship between most friends is an 
Interdependent one. They need each other to obtain desired goals Ce.g., 
acceptance, cofTmaraderie). But they both need each other equally. 

Interdependence has its own set of problems, but it is not considered as 
much a problem politically as dependence. When a person or country Is 
dependent upon another, the dominant country or person can take 
advantage of the dependent country or person, up to a point. Generally 
speaking, it is less likely that interdependent countries or people will 
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be able to take advantage of one another, at least not over a period of 
time. They may take advantage of each other now and then. But things 
balance out because neither has real power over the other. Both would 
be equally hurt if the relationship were to end. 

Dependence and interdependence should probably be thought of as corners 
on a triangle rather than the ends of a straight line or contiruum. The 
third point on the line Is i ndependence or autonomy . When an 
Individual, group or country need not take others into account when 
making, decisions, when the_y do not need others to obtain their 
objectives, they are Independent . Actually, complete independence is as 
rare as complete dependence or perfect interdependence. 



Types of Economic Dependence 

In thinking about dependence between countries, it is seldom useful to 
think In those general terms. Very few If any countries are dependent 
on another country to the extent that a child Is dependent on his or her 
parent. So In talking about and In measuring the dependence of 
countries It Is necessary to think In more limited terms. Various terms 
of economic dependence have been considered important: CO trade 
dependence, (2) conmodlty dependence, (3) aid dependence, and C*0 
Investment dependence. 

Trade Dependence . If a country Is very actively engaged in inter- 
national trade, economists say that the country has an "open economy." 
An example of an open economy Is the Netherlands. The Dutch derive 
about one-half of their annual Gross National Product (GNP) from trade 
with the rest of the world. Countries with open economies can be more 
or less dependent upon trade. Their degree of trade dependence Is 
Indicated by the sun of Imports plus exports divided by their total GNP. 
If this figure Is over 20%, the country can be said to be dependent on 
trade. 

Note that we have not said that the Netherlands Is dependent upon 
trade with any particular foreign country. If a country Is trade 
dependent, and much of Its trade Is with a single country, we can say 
that the former country Is trade dependent upon the latter. 



Independence 




Dependence 



I nterdependence 
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About one-third of Dutch trade, for example, Is with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. This Is a high percentage. Thus, the Netherlands 
Is trade dependent upon Germany. 

More extreme cases of trade dependence abound. The Central 
Amer I can countr I es — Panama Costa R I ca, N I caragua, Honduras — der I ve 
about 20% of their total GNP om trade with the U.S. The former French 
African colonies — Senegal, Mauritania, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Central 
African Republic — derive about 20% of their total GNP from trade with 
France. Most of the developing countries and many of the smaller 
developed countries are trade dependent upon one of the major 
Industrialized countries: United States, United Kingdom, France, Japan, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Comnod I ty Dependence . The effects of trade dependence can be 
greater If the country Is also corTmodlty dependent. If a country Is 
trade dependent and also depends on a single cotrmodity, or a very few 
carmodltles, for over 30% of Its export earnings, It can be said to be 
conmDdlty dependent. 

When a country Is comrodlty dependent, It Is even more at the mercy 
of the country upon which It Is dependent. Decisions about Issues which 
are relatively Insignificant to the top dog country can have a 
tremendous Impact on the dependent country. in fact, conmodlty 
dependent countries can even become submissive to the corporations, 
typically multinational and foreign-owned corporations, which carry on 
the trade. Historically this has happened to oil exporting countries, 
particularly In the Middle East and Latin America. It has also happened 
to Central American countries which depend on the export of bananas — and 
the offices of the United Fruit Company. 

Aid Dependence . A number of developing countries depend upon a 
continuing flow of official foreign financial aid In order to meet their 
economic development objectives. A country receiving annual foreign aid 
equal to 20% of Its GNP can be referred to as aid dependent . 

Aid can be obtained from a number of International organizations, 
but several developing countries receive irast of their economic aid from 
a single developed country. If a country receives aid equal to or 
greater than 10% of Its GNP from a single foreign country, the former 
country Is aid dependent upon the latter. 
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Aid dependence can also arise when a country badly needs a product 
or conmodlty which it cannot afford to purchase. This situation can 
arise as part of a major development project (nuclear generating plant, 
for example). But the most distressing case is clearly the need of 
certain countries for Imports of food which they cannot afford. Food 
aid dependence probably exists between India and the United States. It 
certainly exists between Bangladesh and the outside world. 



I nvestment Dependence . Private foreign investment has made an 
Important contribution to economic growth In many countries. But it has 
also brought economic problems. Countries which have a substantial 
foreign ownership of their businesses are often concerned about the 
Influence of such multinational companies or the governments of the 
countries In which the multinationals are headquartered. Foreign 
ownership of the manufacturing sector or the extractive and processing 
sector of the economy could be an Indicator of Investment dependence. 
Alternatively, the ratio between new foreign Investment (plus retained 
earnings) and overall domestic capital formation Is a good Indicator c 
Investment dependence. One should also ask whether the multinationa 
firms are headquartered in a single foreign country. On most of these 
variables, Canada appears to be dependent upon United States Investment. 
That dependence has also become a major political issue In Canada. 

Foreign investment may also be concentrated in a particular 
Industry. If thac Industry Is vital to the economic well-being of the 
country, and If the Investor Is a single, large multinational 
corporation, the country may become dependent on that corporation. The 
relationship between Guatemala on the United Fruit Company may represent 
this form of Investment dependency. 

Other Forms of Dependence 

While the focus of this lesson Is on economic dependence, scholars 
have also Identified two other Important forms of dependence. Some 
countries, for example, are ml 1 1 tar 1 1 y dependent . Alliances are 
typically signs of military Interdependence. But If one country Imports 
most of Its military equipment or If it depends on foreign military aid 
or even foreign help In training its armed forces, it can become 
militarily dependent. 
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Many former colonies also find themselves in a position of cultural 
dependence . The language of the former colonizer may be the most cannon 
1 anguage among the government and bus I ness e 1 1 te . Many of the young 
people may receive college educations abroad, particularly in the former 
colonizing country. Finally, the modern ccnrouni cat Ions media of less 
developed countries may be dominated by programming from the developed 
world. Television shows, news media, movies, the recording Industry may 
all transmit Ideas and images of strength and wealth from the developed 
world to the exclusion of domestically produced programming. This can 
threaten both the cultural heritage and the special cultural development 
of the country. 



Adapted from: George A. Lopez. "Dependence and Interdependence in the 
International System, 11 Field Test Edition. Learning Packages in 
International Studies. Colunbus, Ohio: Consortium for International 
Studies Education, 1979. 
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Coffee and Oil: What Can You Do About 
Dependence 

When a country Is trade dependent on another, the government of the 
dependent country Is usually Interested In changing the situation. That 
Is more easily said than done, however. 

There are three ways In which a government can lessen Its dependence on 
another. First, It can reduce or eliminate trade with the other. This 
Is very costly, of course. The government will loose taxes. There will 
be less foreign money to buy things abroad which the country needs. 

Second, the government can try to diversify, that Is add to the number 
of countries to which It sells goods. This can be difficult If there 
are many other producers of the goods the dependent country has to sell. 
It can also be difficult If the country depends on corporations from Its 
"top dog" country to market Its exports. 

Finally, the country can get together with other countries which sell 
the goods It produces. These countries can form a cartel and try to set 
the price they charge for their corTmodlty. The Idea of a cartel Is not 
to lessen dependence, at least not In the short-run. It can, however, 
lessen the effects of dependence. 

Since the cartel, If It Is successful, controls the vast majority of the 
goods traded Internationally, countries are less dependent politically. 
The government needs not worry as much about pressure from the "top dog u 
country to follow Its lead on International Issues. By controlling 
prices, the cartel can also avoid problems which rising and falling 
prices create for It. A steady price with predictable tax revenues, 
means steady, predictable development planning for the government. 
Finally, by controlling prices, the cartel can get more money for Its 
goods than It would otherwise get. This money can be used to diversify 
the economy, thus lessening dependence In the long-run. 

Not all cartels work, however. In fact very few do. The reasons why 
can be seen In the different experience of oil and coffee producers. 
The oil cartel has worked for the most part. The coffee cartel has not. 
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The Oil Exporting Countries 



Not all countries with large reserves of oil are oil exporters. 
Industrial countries with oil reserves, like the United States and the 
Soviet Union, do not usually export much oil. They expect to use all 
their oil reserves within a few decades. 

The principal oil exporting countries either have a relatively small 
population (e.g., Saudi Arabia), or they have a large population but are 
not yet Industrialized (e.g., Indonesia). Therefore, they do not need 
much of their oil reserves for domestic consumption. 

Because some countries with large oil reserves cannot afford to export 
oil, the number of major oil exporters Is fairly small. When OPEC first 
began to raise oil prices, five countries controlled well over 50% of 
the world's oil exports. The five w>re Saudi Arabia (18%), Iran (15%), 
Venezuela (9%), Kuwait (7%) and Libya (6%). 

As Table 1 shows, four of these five were clearly trade dependent . 
(Kuwait was probably trade dependent as well. The United Kingdom was 
probably Its largest customer.) All five of these countries depended on 
trade for over 20% of their gross national product (I.e., the total 
value of goods and services produced In the country.) With the possible 
exception of Kuwait, they also sold over 20% of their total exports to a 
single country. 

All five of these countries were also commodity dependent . They each 
depended on a single commodity for over 30% of their total exports. In 
fact, these five countries depended on oil for over 90% of their total 
exports! 



Table 1 



The Trade Dependence of Major Oil Exporters (1969-71) 

Total Exports Trade With Oil Exports 

GDP Principal Partner Total Exports 



Saudi a Arabia 

Libya 

Venezuela 

Iran 

Kuwait 



67% 
54% 
28% 
27% 
59% 



Not Available 



Japan (25%) 
Italy (23%) 
USA (36%) 
Japan (28%) 



93% 
99% 
92% 
91% 
96% 
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OPEC and Oil Prices 

OPEC, the Organization of Petroleun Exporting Countries, was created In 
1960. It was not until after 1969, however, that oil prices started to 
Increase. In 1969, Colonel Muhamar QuaddafI overthrew King Idrls of 
L I bya . Quaddaf I reduced product I on and demanded h I gher pr I ces . When 
the oil companies caved In to the demand, OPEC nations learned of the 
power they had. 

In late 1970 oil was still bringing only $1.25 a barrel. It was 
privately agreed that this price did not really reflect oil's economic 
value. It was particularly unrealistic for a finite resource, that Is 
one which would one day run out. In part, Western prosperity after 19^5 
was financed by" cheap oil. 

In 1 97^ by contrast, the price of OPEC oil averaged $11.65 a 
barrel. This was four times higher than the 1973 price and eight times 
higher than the 1970 price. OPEC nations earned 106.5 billion dollars 
from oil sales In 197** versus 28.** billion dollars In 1973. OPEC had 
turned dependence around. Although they depended more than ever on oil 
for their development, these countries were now In control of the price 
they could charge. 

The Coffee Exporting Countries 

Coffee Is consLmed by one-third of the world's people. It Is the 
world's most popular prepared drink. The exact taste of a given coffee 
Is determined by the environment In which It was grown. All coffee 
trees require deep, rich, well-drained soil and an annual rainfall of 
60-120 Inches. Coffee cultivation Is labor Intensive. Coffee trees do 
not tolerate freezes or prolonged direct sun. They grow best In uplands 
of a tropical savanna climate. 

Coffee Is grown primarily In less developed nations for consumption In 
wealthier countries. World production centers In Latin America and 
Africa, Brazil produces 40% of the world's total. All African nations 
combined grow 30% of the total. In Latin America, the top five producer 
nations On order) are Brazil, Colorrbla, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. In Asia and Africa, the major producers On order) are the 
Ivory Coast, Angola, Uganda, Ethiopia and Indonesia. Most of the coffef 
grown Is traded Internationally. In 1900, world trade In coffee was one 
million tons. In 1970, coffee trade totaled three and a half million 
tons. After oil, It Is the second most widely traded comrodlty In the 
International market. 

Among the chief coffee exporting countries, only Brazil and Mexico were 
not trade dependent . These two countries alone did not depend on trade 
for over 20% of their Gross National Product. Yet, each of these coffee 
exporting countries did depend on a single foreign country as a market 
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for Its exports. All of the trade dependent countries were also 
cocrmodlty dependent . They each depended on coffee for at least 30% of 
their total exports. Yet, their dependence on coffee was much less than 
the oil exporters dependence on oil. 



Table 2 

The Trade Dependence of Major Coffee Exporters (1969-71) 



Country 



Mex 1 co 
Brazil 
Columbia 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Ivory Coast 



Exports + Imports Trade With Coffee Exports 
GNP Principal Partner Total Exports 



13% 
14% 
23% 
30% 
51% 
61% 



USA (65%) 6% 

USA (26%) 29% 

USA (42%) 49% 

USA (28%) 34% 

West Germany (22%) 46% 

France (31%) 30% 



The ICA and Coffee Prices 

In 1962 the International Coffee Organization was established as the 
result of an International Coffee Agreement signed by both importer and 
exporter nations. The ICA's purpose was to stabi 1 ize prices by 
restricting production. Still, prices changed frequently. In 1971 
after the U.S. dollar was devalued, the International Coffee Agreement 
was allowed to lapse. The ICA became little more than a data collection 
agency . 

But in 1973-74 the producer nations moved to set up a series of cartels 
to stab 1 ize and hopefully maintain high prices. The Inter-African 
Coffee Organization agreed to withhold coffee from the market to keep 
supply in line with demand. A cartel called Other Mi Ids was established 
among Central American producers. Cafe Mondial, Ltd. or World Coffee 
was established bv the four major coffee producers, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ivory Coast, and Angola. Together, these cartels controlled about 80% 
of the 4.5 billion dollar international coffee trade. 

To demonstrate the! r col 1 ect i ve i nterest, merrbers of these cartel s 
agreed to supply 52.5 million bags of coffee for the 1973-74 market. 
Demand was estimated at 56.5 million bags. With demand higher than 
suppl y , it was thought pr I ces wou 1 d be stab 1 e or r i se . In 1 974, 
however, prices fel 1 about 10%. Many producers began to act 
independently. The coffee cartels found they could not maintain 
discipline and control the price of their conmodity. 
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Why Oil and Not Coffee 



The reason why the oil cartel succeeded and the coffee cartels did not 
probably rests on the two basic differences between the two. 

Coffee and oil are very different in terms of the degree to which people 
can substitute ether conrmod i t i es in their place. When coffee prices are 
high, people can drink tea or other beverages. When oil prices rose, 
Americans found that In the short-run they could not substitute some 
other energy source for oil. Since 1974, however, Americans and people 
around the world have reduced their oil use. They are driving less, 
buying smaller cars, and using coal and other energy sources for 
generating electricity. As a result, even OPEC has found it hard to 
keep prices up. They have not been able to raise prices significantly 
since 1980. 

An Important difference between OPEC and the coffee cartels also lies in 
the dominance of Saudi Arabia within OPEC. Saudi Arabia is the single 
largest oil exporter In the world — by far. While the Saudi 's cannot 
control OPEC, they can single-handedly make It work. The Saudi ! s do not 
depend highly on current oil revenues. Their oil income is vast and 
their population is small. Thus the Saudis can easily restrict oil 
production to keep prices up. In fact it is in their interest to keep 
their oil in the ground. It will be worth more In the future. There is 
no coffee exporting country which both dominates the coffee market and 
does not really need the current Income from its coffee exports. So the 
coffee cartels must depend more on cooperation among the coffee 
exporters. Since they are compet i tors in the coffee market and 
cooperation Is risky, the cartels often break down. 



Adapted from: George A. Lopez. "Dependence and Interdependence in the 
Internationa! System," Field Test Edition. Learning Packages in 
International studies. Columbus, Ohio: Consortium for International 
Studies Education, 1979. 



Latin America: How Dependent? 



Trade Dependence CommodT ty Dependence 

Co""try (I) Exports+lmports/GNP (2) Principal Trading Partner (% 0 f Exports) (3) Principal Cormodi ty (% of Exports) 

1972 1379 1976 1980 



North and Central America 



Costa Rica 


54% 


58* 


USA(40%) 


U£A(37«) 


El Salvador 


51 


68 


USA(32%) 


USA(29%) 


Guatemala 


31 


38 


USA(35*) 


USA(27%) 


Honduras 


51 


78 


USA (57%) 


USA(57*) 


flex 1 co 


II 


19 


USA(62i) 


USA(63S) 


Nicaragua 


48 


1)6 


USA(3 1%) 


USA(39%) 


Panama 


44 


49 


USA(42%) 


USA(46%) 



Coffee(34%), Fruit (191) 
Coffee (35%), Cotton (I 6%) 
Coffee{43%), Cotton(l3%) 
Coffee (35*), Fruit (24%) 
Oil (28%) 

Coffee(3l%), Cotton (23?) 
Fruit(30%), Petroleum Products (25%) 



Caribbean 



Dominican Republic 


38 


64 


USA(70%) 


USA(6j%) 


Sugar(30%), Coffee(l6%), Cocoa(l4! 


Haiti 


19 


40 


USA(66%) 


USA(58%) 


Coffee (39%) 


South America 












Argentina 


14 


24 


Brazl 1(11%) 


Netherlands(IO%) 


Corn(9%) 


Bolivia 


40 


61 


0SA(35%) 


liSA(33%) 


Tin and tin ores (65%) 


Brazil 


17 


17 


USA(|8%) 


USA(I7%) 


Coffee(l8%) 


Chile 


18 


44 ■ 


W. Germany(l4%) V. Germany(l2%) 


Copper (48%) 


Colombia 


22 


25 


USA(JI%) 


USA(30%) 


Coffee(66%) 


Ecuador 


33 


50 


USA(38%) 


USA(43%) 


011(40%), Coffee(l7%), Cocoa(l7%) 


Paraguay 


20 


25 


Iletherlands(l5%) 


Argentina(24%) 


Cotton and cotton seeds (54%) 


Peru 


26 


43 


USA(26%) 


USA(30%) 


Copper(2l%), 011(13%) 


Uruguay 


18 


34 


Brazl 1(12%) 


Brazil (23%) 


Wool (21%), Heat (14%) 


Venezuela 


40 


53 


USA(38%) 


USA(I6%) 


Oil and petroleum products (93%) 


Developed Countries 












United States 


9 


17 


Canada(2i«) 


Canada(l6%) 


Autos and auto parts (9%) 


West Germany 


33 


42 


France(l3%) 


France(l3%) 


Autos and auto parts(l4%) 


Japan 


18 


21 


USA(24%) 


USA(24%) 


Autos and auto parts (20%) 
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Small Group Questions on Latin American Dependence 



1. Based on the most recent data in the table and the definition 
of "trade dependence" you have been given, which Latin American 
countries are "trade dependent." 



2. Which are "conmodity dependent?" 



3. Upon which country do most of these dependent countries 
depend? 



Which two Latin American countries are becoming "top dog" 
countries? Which countries are becoming dependent on them? 



According to the table, is the United States trade dependent? 
What about West Germany? Japan? Is dependence only a problem 
for less developed countries? 



The majority of these Latin American countries are dependent on 
one or two conmod i t i es . What are they? Do you think this 
contributes to cooperation among Latin American countries or 
conf 1 let? Why? 
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